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PREFACE 


HIS book is the result of some ten years' experience with 

children and their parents both in Child Guidance Clinics 
and in private practice. I might have waited longer so as 
to make it more complete and less open to criticism ; but 
it has seemed to me worth while to publish at this stage, in 
the belief that there is already some virtue in it which will 
stimulate further investigation of children's psychology, that 
promising field for research. I hope, at a later date, to 
fill in the gaps and deal more adequately with controversial 
issues. 

The major task before child analysts—I use this term in 
its wide sense to cover all those who are investigating the 
unconscious process in children—is to add stones to the 
foundations of a house which is in the process of construction. 
These foundations will be laid by expressing and defining 
standpoints about the mass of material with which children 
present us. Without a standpoint this mass is simply chaotic ; 
with a standpoint it takes on a coherent form. 

Whatever originality this book may possess it draws its 
vitality from the genius of Professor C. G. Jung, but it would 
never have been written had it not been for Dr. H. G. Baynes, 
who first introduced me to analytical psychology in a serious 
way. It is a particular pleasure to me that he has consented 
to write a foreword. 

Amongst my other friends I must mention my wife, Mrs. 
James Kirsch and Mr. H. J. Jacoby. If Dr. Baynes planted 
the seed, these three have helped me to foster its growth till 
it has reached its present dimension. 

I must also express my debt to Dr. William Moodie for his 
help and support in early years, to Dr. A. A. E. Newth for 
his helpful collaboration; also to the various authorities at 
the clinics, particularly the London and Nottingham Child 
Guidance Clinics, for allowing me to publish much of the 
material. 

Lastly, but not least, I wish to mention the children who 
have given me their confidence for a brief span in their lives, 
for it is this that I value most in my relationships with them. 
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FOREWORD 


HAD always hoped that one day somebody would write 

a book in which our sentimental affectations concerning the 
weak and helpless child would be cast aside and the child in 
his pristine power stand revealed. What chance has the 
modern parent with his precious civilised burden of inhibitions 
against the ingenious and ruthless immoralities of his child ? 
Where аге the titanic parents of Wimpole Street? Whither 
has fled their majestic aplomb in face of the rising flood of 
youth? I cannot say that Dr. Fordham completely restores 
our parental morale. But at all events his work assists in 
our rehabilitation, since he brings a fair measure of equity 
and understanding to the dubious relationship of parent 
versus child. When the psycho-analytical investigators first 
penetrated the subterranean labyrinth beneath family life, 
such dreadful things were discovered that one hardly dared 
to look one's children in the face. Any display of what we 
assumed to be natural feelings became immediately suspect, 
and we learned to ruminate ruthfully on the sad truth that 
hostility as well as incest were our inevitable portion. Doomed 
as we were to love our children there was apparently no 
corresponding doom on the side of children to love their 
parents. 

All this was discouraging, but it helped us to take a look 
at our responsibilities with a more critical eye, and although 
many parents were irritated and bewildered, medical psycho- 
logy undoubtedly inaugurated a new kind of moral conscious- 
ness. We began to realise that the unpredictable behaviour 
of our children was not mere savagery and original sin. It 
was also and much more a symptomatic demonstration of 
our own unsuspected problems. The father or mother who 
makes his child the scapegoat of his own sublime uncon- 
sciousness already finds himself pilloried by modern opinion 
schooled in the principles of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Fordham has applied his knowledge and experience of 
the unconscious to the problems offered by his child-patients 
with fine judgment and discrimination, and has discovered in 
the primordial images of the collective unconscious a solution 
to many of the perplexing irrationalities in children’s dreams 
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and behaviour. Yet when all is said, the child-mind remains 
an unfathomable problem. We cannot get to the bottom 
of it because in very truth it has no bottom. It is continuous 
with the infinite content of the general unconscious which is 
like the limitless sea. The unknowing profundity of children's 
dreams and fantasies may well leave one amazed, since they 
come from the spiritual springs of the race undistorted by the 
east trace of conscious one-sidedness. Practically the only 
refraction we find in children’s dreams is that which has been 
communicated unconsciously from the parents. Thus the 
child-psyche mirrors the depths below, and the best thing 


the parent can give to his offspring is the priceless boon of 
non-interference. 


Dr. Fordham’s work with children is based upon this realisa- 
tion. It is the essential principle of Jung’s wisdom. 


H. G. BAYNES. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH this book is concerned with certain aspects 

of child psychology and aims at giving an objective 
account of these aspects, vet behind any research there is 
always a subjective factor as driving force, a scientific theory 
or the inspiration of a personality. 

This work is no exception, for behind it lies the theory of 
analytical psychology and the personality of Jung, and it is 
therefore proper that I should first pay a debt due to him, 
recognising and valuing his work and that of other analytical 
psychologists who have gone before me. I do not propose 
to give an exhaustive account of the theory and practice of 
the new science which Jung has virtually created, as that 
would be beyond the scope of an introduction, but merely to 
review briefly the basic ideas which are its guiding principles. 

In the first place 1t teaches us to distinguish between con- 
scious and unconscious mental functions ; this is fundamental, 
and is supported by innumerable observations made in 
analytical practice. It is not necessary to cover what is now 
old ground, even though it is still, to a certain extent, a matter 
of controversy, for the controversy does not centre round the 
distinction which has been made but rather round the nature of 
the unconscious-processes which we see in our every day work. 

It is therefore permissible to go straight on and review 
the contents of the unconscious, for that is the main task 
which analytical psychology has undertaken. Here we find 
existing two different types of materials. The first comprises 
those personal experiences which have been pushed out of 
consciousness because they are incompatible with its stand- 
point, and which, given a different standpoint, could easily 
become conscious again ; such experiences can be controlled 
if the individual will is normally developed. But the uncon- 
scious contains, furthermore, a second type of material, the 
so-called collective or irrational facts, which differ funda- 
mentally from personal material, in that they are experienced 
as something separated from the will, and seeming to have 
an independent existence. Instead of giving these the generic 
term of the “ collective unconscious " as he used to do, Jung 
has more recently employed an alternative term, the “ objective 
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psyche”, thus expressing their fundamentally objective nature, 
and revealing his view that the psyche is just as much an 
object as the world of outer material fact. It must, however, 
be made clear that some aspects of the objective psyche are 
actually conscious to an individual only under special circum- 
stances and are objective only when they are conscious. We 
might therefore with propriety call them in general the collec- 
tive unconscious, and name only what is conscious the objective 
psyche. 

How far have we got in our discoveries about the objective 
psyche? We have learnt that it contains essentially mytho- 
logical facts which can be grouped together and classified, 
and when this is done we can perceive that there are numerous 
centres, or nodal points, which express themselves over and 
over again in the same ways and display the same aims and 
functions. These centres are termed archetypes and they 
have been described by Jung as “ the shadow 7, “the wise 
old man”, the fuer eternus, to give a few examples.? 


Tue METHOD or ANALYTICAL PsvoHoLocv 


What analytical psychology has set out to do is to study 
these archetypes, to describe their behaviour and to determine, 
as far as is possible, their meaning. In order to do this it 
has developed a technique, or rather techniques, with the 
object of first raising the contents of the collective unconscious 
to consciousness, and then determining their meaning. 

The techniques employed are, or should by now be, well 
enough known, and will be only briefly referred to here. 
They are free association, dream analysis, and active imagina- 
tion. It is only the last of these that needs any discussion, 
for it is often not understood, perhaps because it is too simple 
and so does not seem sufficiently important to be called a 
technique. 

At scme time in his treatment the patient becomes aware 
of processes which he can only dimly perceive and which he 

1 Integration of the Personality. Kegan Paul, 1940. 

* Jung, “ The Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious” in The Integration 
of the Personality. Kegan Paul, 1940. 

An important characteristic of the archetype is its impressive nature, which 
gives to it its collective significance. It may be as well to point out at this juncture, 
that the ultimate nature of the archetype cannot be determined and it is thus 


a fundamentally unconscious function. By means of the method of amplification 
its outlines and its mythological setting can, however, be thrown into relief. 
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finds it difficult to express in ordinary language. When this 
occurs he is advised to see what happens if he simply lets his 
imagination work on its own. If the correct time has been 
chosen to do this there follows a fantasy or series of imaginative 
events—either in the form of a drama in which the patient 
takes part as one of the figures and in which actions occur 
and conversations go on, or in that of a dance, or of a vision. 
The process may also be expressed through the media of 
painting, carving wood or modelling clay.: 

Jung in his researches discovered that the features of the 
objective psyche have been known for many centuries past 
and expressed the world over in myths, rituals, and magical 
and religious practices. Here, he perceived, was a mine of 
information throwing light on to-day's expressions of the 
objective psyche, and he accordingly tried to catch up, as it 
were, with a past in which the ancient peoples seem to have 
known much more about these facts than we do to-day. He 
compared what was known then with what happens to-day, 
using the knowledge and viewpoint of antiquity to throw light 
upon the unconscious products of modern man. This process 
is called amplification by means of the analogical method ; 
the same method is used to discover the meaning of manu- 
scripts written in an unknown tongue. 

In this way new insight was gained into the symbols pro- 
duced in dream and fantasy. At the same time Jung saw 
that the passage of time and the discoveries of science had 
made it impossible for modern man to accept the standpoint 
of the ancients. What they saw as independent of themselves, 
as for instance the work of some God, Jung sees as part of their 
own nature. With this discovery the psychological standpoint 
came into being. 

Analytical psychology is sometimes reproached as unscien- 
tific. Whatever may be meant by “science”, analytical 
psychology has an object of study and a method by which to 
study it, and is thus neither more nor less scientific .than 
other psychologies, all of which labour under the fundamental 
difficulty that the subject and object of cognition are of the 
same nature. 


1 For description of the dream-method the works of Jung may be consulted. 
They contain many examples of the method. A good description of active 
Imagination is contained in The Mythology of the Soul, By Dr. H. G. Baynes, 
РР. 108 et seq. 
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ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILDHOOD 


A reproach which might be levelled with more justice at 
analytical psychology is its neglect of the psychology of child- 
hood. This neglect springs partly from the fact that the 
discovery of archetypes led Jung to make a study of them for 
their own sakes, and he ceased to investigate the seemingly 
less relevant question of the development of these experiences 
from childhood onwards. Thus the fact of their existence in 
childhood was neglected and instead their setting in the 
historical past was investigated. It is not strange that so 
fascinating a study should prove irresistible, but children 
should not on that account sufier neglect. 

It has been, however, only a comparative neglect, for Jung 
has himself published several papers on the psychology of 
childhood, and it should not be forgotten that after Freud ! 
he was the first to publish an analysis of a child.? There are 
also his studies with association tests: these showed for the 
first time the extraordinary effects of identifications between 
parents and children, and how a child's life might be, so it 
seemed, alinost completely determined by the nature of his 
parents.? His later lectures, though they do not exclude the 
analysis of children, do lay far the greater emphasis on the 
influence of parents, so that there is scarcely anything about 
the psychology of children themselves. In some of his fol- 
lowers it seems to me that Jung's rather one-sided work has 
hardened into the dogma that the child is simply a cypher 
for the unconscious of its parents. Such a view is, I now 
hold, quite untenable, though for a long time I myself was 
fascinated by such an idea and was unable to see that the 
child himself had any individuality of his own. 

Jung's writings are at once a stumbling-block to the study 
of children and an inspiration :—a stumbling-block because 
they emphasise one side only of the relation between parents 
and children, an inspiration because they provide a method 
of investigating the psychology of childhood which has not 
yet been applied. In addition they offer a theoretical chal- 

* Collected Papers, vol. 3, “ Analysis of a Phobia in a Five-Year-old Boy." 
Pall Popes a Analytical Psychology, “ Experiences concerning the Psychi 
Life of a Child." Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, Iu BEAL ENS 

? Ibid, “ Familial Constellations.” 


* Contributions to Analytical Psychology—“ Analytical Psychology and Educa- 
tion.” Kegan Paul, 1928. T lm 
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lenge, for if the archetypes are universal they must be demon- 
strable in childhood, otherwise the whole idea of the collective 
psyche falls to the ground as a general theory. 

One other work has been published which needs mention. 
I refer to Mrs. Wickes’ book ! which is, with certain modifica- 
tions, a sympathetic and most illuminating amplification of 
what Jung had suggested. Jung’s point of view finds in this 
book ample confirmation ; indeed after its publication no 
one could continue to doubt the strong influence of parents, 
nor could they doubt that an abnormal child would benefit 
enormously through the analysis of his parents. The con- 
clusion seems inescapable : if parents wish to ensure the mental 
health of their children they should first look after their own. 

In her work Mrs. Wickes shows a certain unwillingness (in 
which she agrees with Jung and others) to investigate the 
unconscious of children ; if this book can show the value of 
doing so, it will have accomplished its major object. It has 
always seemed to me strange that analytical psychology, 
which has shown how the healing powers of man’s psycho- 
logical nature lie in the unconscious itself, should not. take 
the next step and apply this idea to the healing of children’s 
nervous and mental disorders. 

It cannot be said that other schools have neglected the 
psychology of childhood. Indeed they have gone to the other 
extreme and have focused their whole attention on the child ' 
and on those aspects of the adult mind which remain infantile. 
This concentration on the psychology of childhood was given 
an enormous impetus by the researches of Freud, and the 
school of psychoanalysis which he founded, the reason being 
that the unconscious was conceived by Freud as an infantile 
phenomenon. This was one reason why Jung separated from 
Freud and developed an independent line of his own. 

One fundamental difference between Freud and Jung was 
that Jung discovered experiences which arose spontaneously 
from the roots of the psyche, a fact which Freud could not, 
at the time, accept. 

The fundamental viewpoint of the psychoanalysts (even 
though the science is sometimes said to be identical with its 
own technique) is, and always has been, genetic, that is to 
say it seeks to dissect our mental experience and to find its 


ig G. Wickes, The Inner World of Childhood. Appleton, Century & Co., 
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earliest origins in childhood. These it reduces as far as possible 
to their instinctive roots.! From this there arose a soulless 
psychology, a psychology of the instincts. The modern 
developments of psychoanalysis, however, seem to point in a 
different direction, and Freud himself eventually recognised 
the existence of fantasy forms which he regarded as hereditary, 
a somewhat bold and revolutionary step for him.? 

The first step of psychoanalysis was to trace back to their 
childish roots the fantasies of adult man. But what then? 
Are these experiences to be discarded as merely infantile 
deposits? It is self-evident that an event experienced in 
childhood is not necessarily infantile. To take a physiological 
analogy, nobody would assume that because both child and 
man have a heart, it is an infantile organ. It is on the subject 
of the fantasy life that psychoanalysis and analytical psychology 
part company, for Freud states that the whole fantasy life is 
infantile, whereas Jung asserts that parts of it are an attribute 
of man in general, just as the heart is an organ common to 
the human race at all ages. 

To-day, psychoanalysts are not, it seems to me, far from 
grasping what analytical psychology is about since their dis- 
covery of what they call “ fantastic parent imagos >, which 
are closely related to the archetypes of Jung. "They could 
not be understood by Jung in the same sense as the Freudians 
understand them, but in a primitive and symbolical sense 
they are the parents which help or hinder the child in his 
development; they are the parents also in the sense that 
they are more powerful than the child. In reality however 
the archetypes have a much wider application than the family 
circle, and contain some of the deepest experiences possible 
to man. 

An archetypal theme is referred to by Mrs. Klein in her 
book, The Psychoanalysis of Children? She tells how the child 
may wish to attack his mother, to destroy her and tear out 


* One of the great difficulties of “ school ” psychology is that each school 
remains within the confines of its own assumptions. Several analytical psycho- 
logists have attempted to step outside their own assumptions. They have written 
25 Ko books : 

а) Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psychology. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 1928. 

(b) Kranfeldt, W. M., Secret Ways of the Mind. Kegan Paul, 1932. 

Ip Heyer, G. R., The Organism of the Mind. Kegan Paul, 1933. 

4) Adler, Gerhard, Entdeckung der Seele. Von Sigmund Freud u. Alfred Adler 
zu C. G. Jung. Rascher & Cie., Zurich, 1934. 

? Moses and Monotheism. 


? Melanie Klein, The Psychoanalysis of Children. Hogarth Press, 1932. 
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her insides. Naturally children are terrified by this sort of 
fantasy, and sometimes actually attack the mother in an effort 
to get relief from it. Such a fantasy is, if we look behind 
the personal setting, clearly mythological; it is the myth of 
the hero killing the dragon which has come to life in the 
family circle. It is possible for the child to see his mother as 
a monster, a dragon, because mythologically the monster is 
the mother, the devouring mother whom the hero has to 
fight. When this myth comes to life the child loses his identity, 
as does the mother, and a battle ensues. In another light 
this myth is of high esteem ; our modern hero, the scientific 
research-worker, wrestles with old mother Nature to tear 
from her her closely guarded secrets. 

In this work we shall be concerned to study the relation of the 
child, on one hand to his parents, and on the other to the 
mythological world in which he is immersed ; we shall study 
what children think and feel about these things, and what 
conclusions we can draw. The fundamental idea behind this 
book is that the child starts life with a psyche that is not 
known to him, but through which he grows and becomes 
conscious. It seems likely that he grows increasingly aware 
of his inner nature through the experience of archetypes, 
which we as adults recognise as parts of himself even though 
they are not at first realised as being so by the child. This 
is because they are always at first felt as something quite 
other than himself. In this respect he has a psychological 
objectivity which we might envy, but the difficulty is that 
he cannot exercise the necessary control over these objects 
which tend in consequence to play the devil with him. It 
is here that his parents can help ; they should act as mediators 
for him in his relation to the unknown, an unknown which 
consists on the one hand of outer objects and events, and 
on the other of inner archetypes and myths. This task is in 
reality no small one, for the child is no passive agent within 
the womb of his parents’ unconscious, but a vital and reacting 
individual, perhaps more vital and more reacting than at any 
other time in his life. 


Tue Am or DEVELOPMENT 


The goal of a child's development is to establish himself in 
the world. То do this he has to strengthen his will power 
so that he may exercise that control over his inner and outer 
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énvironment which modern civilisation demands. He must 
also be able to accept those collective standards which are 
generally recognised as valid for.everyday existence. 

We can perhaps understand what the goal of childhood is 
if we compare it with the goal of individuation. What is 
individuation ? For the answer we must turn to Jung, for it 
is through him that the conception has been applied to 
psychology : 

In general, it is the process of forming and specialising the 
individual nature; in particular, it is the development of the 
psychological individual as differentiated from the general col- 
lective psychology. . . . Before individuation can be taken for 


a goal, the educational aim of adaptation to the necessary mini- 
mum of collective standards must first be attained.1 


When individuation begins, the projections of the collective 
psyche into the world have to be withdrawn so that they may 
be considered in relation to the individual and not just accepted 
passively because they are “ what everybody does, thinks and 
feels”. A child, on the contrary, must leave a large part of 
his psyche projected into the world and adapt himself “ to the 
necessary minimum of collective standards” upon which he can 
base his personal life. This is all the more important to him 
since he does not need vo give deep consideration to what is 
generally accepted. The social, political and religious views 
of the day are usually accepted by children, or if fought against, 
it is for personal reasous, not because their individuality is at 
stake. As children get older they sometimes do hold individual 
views about these subjects as a sort of hobby, but it is more 
usual for them to identify themselves with one or other of 
the current view-poinis, on which they express themselves with 
considerable certainty. Thus they. take a one-sided or col- 
lective view as contrasted with an individual standpoint, which 
involves becoming free from opposite tendencies by means of 
an irrational or symbolical solution ; to do this the opposites 
must be given complete equality. 


But, when the opposites are given complete equality of right, 
attested to by the ego’s unconditioned participation in both 
thesis and antithesis, а suspension of the will results; for the will 
can no longer be operative while every motive has an equally 
strong counter motive by its side. Since life cannot tolerate 
suspension, a damming up of vital energy results, which would 


1 Jung, Psychological Types, pp. 561 and 2. Kegan Paul, 1933. 
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lead to an insupportable condition from the tension of the 

opposites did not a new reconciling function arise which could 

lead above and beyond the opposites.! 

Thus, individuation involves a goal opposite to the goal of 
childhood. The goal of childhood is to strengthen the will, 
the goal of individuation appears only when “a suspens on 
of the will results.” s 

In order to individuate, it is necessary to relate to the 
archetypes, which contain the possibility of a symbolical 
solution, in a similar way to that of childhood, but though 
the process ‘is much the same the aim is entirely different. 
This relationship is made, when individuation is the goal, 
with the conscious deliberation of an adult man or woman, 
whilst a child simply cannot help being in touch with them. 
When this has been said it is necessary to qualify it by adding 
that certain children do seem to have the need to take the 
path of individuation, if not right from the beginning, at 
least from adolescence; they are the really exceptional 
children. 

The problem of children in relation to individuation can 
be reviewed in another light, that is from the angle of psycho- 
logical types. Jung has distinguished two attitude-types, the 
extraverted and the introverted, and four function-types ; 
two rational—thinking and feeling ; two irrational—sensation 
and intuition. Any particular individual belongs to a type 
when he habitually adapts best with one attitude and function 
even though he uses one, two, three, or even four functions at 
times. This does not mean that the other attitude and 
functions are not there all the time ; they are simply inferior 
or latent. 

The problem of a child is to establish his best attitude and 
function. In this way he is not troubled by inferiorities and 
can feel himself to be efficient and self-reliant. A young man 
can then delegate, by means of projection, the other functions 
to other people; when he falls in love, for instance, the 
woman generally holds the projection of his inferior side and 
there results a psychologically as well as a biologically useful 
relationship. The reason why a child has to develop and 
rely upon his superior function is that the inferior one con- 
tradicts the superior : introversion contradicts extraversion, 
thinking contradicts feeling and intuition contradicts sensa- 


1 Jung, Psychological Types, p. 608. 
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tion ; if he accepts all he will be thrown back into the problem 
of the opposites, between which he swings and from which 
he needs to free himself. This is why children are always 
finding heroes or playing at heroic games, for the hero is 
always one-sided and fights against his opposite. 

Individuation, on the contrary, means accepting the inner 
contradiction of man and so accepting all the four functions 
and both attitudes. There is no rational solution to this 
problem if it is really faced; instead its solution depends 
upon symbolical or religious experience.! In old age this 
leads to a certain fatalism and in the end to death, for man 
is envisaged as he is. If this be done it must be admitted 
that his will is only a frail instrument compared to the over- 
whelming power of nature. But whereas the goal of old age is 
death, in which the will is completely devoured by the power 
of the unconscious, the goal of youth is life. Therefore the 
unconscious in childhood tends to be represented in a negative 
terrifying form, as a witch, a ghost, a devouring mouth which 
has to be avoided or placated in one way or another. 

In the first part of this book we shall approach children 
from a theoretical angle and shall use examples of their 
activities to illustrate a particular theoretical point. 

In the second part we shall start from children's material, 
examine it and make it speak to us. In this way it is possible 
to see the various processes going on and get to know indi- 
vidual children. The result of studying them in this way is 
to bring us nearer actual children, through the study of the 
various forms of their activity. 

With some hesitation I have put the chapter on Treatment 
in the second section. In many ways it should come in 
Part I because the psychotherapist has become a new factor 
in the life of many children, but it seems more appropriate 
to introduce the child in his recognised environment and 
then at the end to introduce what is new, namely the child 


psychotherapist with his new apparatus for delving into the 
child’s soul. 


1 The Transcendent function, cf. Jung, Psychological Types. 
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Chapter I 
THE CHILD 


THE Unconsciousness OF CHILDREN 


HE distinction which is made between consciousness and 

unconsciousness is a relative one except in regard to those 
parts of the psyche which are fundamentally unconscious. 
If we refer to the child as ап unconscious individual, we 
mean it in a relative sense. It is necessary to make this 
clear because a child is aware of many things, and even of 
some of which adults are unaware. This applies particularly 
to the nursery world which is the centre of a child's daily 
life. In the main, however, it is true to say that the child 
is less conscious than the adult. 

Though it is not too difficult for an adult to grow aware of 
what the nursery world is like yet he can only see it from the 
outside, and so his consciousness of it differs from the conscious- 
ness of a child. For adults the nursery world belongs to the 
past and presents problems which should have been mastered 
in the course of development, in order that the conscious field 
may be extended beyond nursery boundaries. 

The nursery world is a small world with definite and 
restricted boundaries adapted to the needs of a child. It 
includes the mother, perhaps a nurse, other children, toys, 
the father as a visitor, and the outer world as a dimly realisable 
and sometimes mysterious fact, scraps of which are incor- 
porated into the daily life by means of play. The child is thus 
relatively unconscious of the adult world in much the same 
way as the adult is relatively unconscious of the child's world. 

When, however, we speak of the child as being an uncon- 
scious individual we mean more than that his consciousness 
is restricted to a relatively small series of thoughts, feelings 
and activities: we mean that he cannot order or control his 
mental life, which as a consequence, works as if it were 
independent of him. This we may express by saying that 
his ego, his will is unable to control the psyche when it 
expresses itself in the form of symbolical formule containing 

II 
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the fundamentally unconscious facts of mental life. The fact 
that a child's forms of expression are extremely symbolical is 
thus in itself a symptom of unconsciousness, and this pre- 
ponderance of symbolical forms of expression goes hand in 
hand with the weakness of the ego whose growth is essential , 
to the growth of consciousness. This point will be made 
clear by the following example. One day a boy came to 
see me and was late for the interview. I asked him why 
he was late. To this he did not reply verbally, but went 
over to the sand tray and began to play with a small cart 
and some figures of men, making them move sand about, 
from place to place. In reply to a question he said that he 
was playing at what he had seen the convicts doing when he 
watched them working in a prison near to where he once 
lived. Further discussion revealed that he considered convicts 
to be people who did what anybody would do if they “ forgot 
themselves ; they were rather like drunken people who 
were all right most of the time but were liable to break out 
under special circumstances. 

Now it is possible to interpret his play and his statements 
along the following lines: “ I know that I have done wrong 
by being late in coming to see you, but it was a sort of lapse. 
I did not mean it seriously. I deserve to be punished as the 
convicts are punished." "There is no doubt that he did not 
understand it like this; he had simply started а game whose 
meaning he did not grasp in relation to himself. It would 
be wrong to say that he has split himself off from his feelings 
of guilt, because he was never aware of them, but they never- 
theless come up and express themselves by means of an 
analogy, an oblique, half-realisable, dream-like form of 
expression. It is by means of interpretation that it is possible 
to link up the unconscious form of expression with the ego 
and make it conscious. 

There are many people who wish to drop the term “ uncon- 
scious’ for those fantasy-forms which express themselves in 
this oblique way, but if this were done it might sometimes be 
forgotten that individuals who express themselves in this way 
are actually unconscious ; they are helpless, as they do not 
know what is going on. The conscious form of expression is 
quite different inasmuch as it is directed and related to the 
ego ; the unconscious form of expression is undirected and not 
related to the ego. 
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Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld ! has termed the unconscious “ the 
primary system ”, and the conscious “ the secondary system ”, 
and in doing so has expressed a view with which we can 
agree inasmuch as the unconscious is the primary form of 
expression, and consciousness grows out of it as a secondary 
development. But in using these terms she does not make it 
quite clear that the primary system's activity is а funda- 
mentally unconscious mode of expression and carries with it 
the practical implications of being unconscious. 

When dealing with a child it is of fundamental importance 
to realise this, because if we expect him to be conscious when 
he is not, confusion results. This is an extremely common 
error, particularly when the child acts in an undesirable way, 
for instance by “stealing” or “lying”. Everyday acts of 
this nature are dealt with as if the child were conscious of 
what he has done when in reality he is totally unconscious. 
It is most important to determine whether a child is conscious 
of the motive and meaning of his act or whether he is not, 
for upon this depends the sort of action which should be 
taken in regard to the matter. It is for this practical as well 
as theoretical reason that the term “ unconscious” is, in my 
opinion, one which should be retained, even if its use is at 
times ambiguous. 

To return to our example. The child was using a form of 
expression involving people, namely convicts. It is character- 
istic of the unconscious process that it tends to express itself 
through the medium of “ people” who act and speak like 
fragmentary personalities. Jung has expressed this by saying 
that the unconscious “ personates”. This is most revealing 
for the psychology of childhood, because it makes it possible to 
understand the fact, that a child says and does things of which 
he is unconscious. In fact, an unconscious “ person ” is doing 
or saying things and not he himself. It is just as if the child 
were completely identified with the unconscious “ person ”. 
Inasmuch as the contents of the “ persons ”, i.e. the symbols, 
are of an emotional nature, their activity involves him not only 
in saying things that he does not really understand, but also in 
emotional states which spring upon him without his being 
aware of what is happening, except in so far as he feels that 


1 It should be noted that the analogy between Dr. Lowenfeld’s terminology and 
that of analytical psychology is only approximate, but there is a meeting-ground 
еге. 
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somebody else has caused the condition in which he finds 
himself: It is this fact which gives rise to so many conflicts 
between children and brings upon the child so much ill- 
deserved censure, for he inevitably finds the cause in another 
person near to him and so starts a quarrel which is felt, only 
too often, to be a matter of life and death. 

The independent activity of the symbols occurs because the 
child’s psyche is not yet a whole, but is made up of units which 
cohere only loosely. Because of this the child is open to 
influences from without which invade him in a more or less 
drastic fashion. Furthermore the unformed nature of the 
psyche results in the complexes, expressed symbolically, being 
easily separated from the rest of the psyche and so getting 
“lost” in other persons and things. 

It is this loose coherence in the mental sphere which makes a 
baby acutely sensitive to his psychological environment, and 
this sensitivity to the condition of his parents has become a 
matter of common knowledge. An anxious and unstable 
mother will certainly influence her child for ill, just as a stable 
and healthy one will be a good influence. It is because of this 
sensitivity that a screaming child in the arms of an anxious 
woman will soon be pacified if removed to the arms of a placid 
one. Though physical contact might seem to be an adequate 
explanation of this phenomenon a child's senses stretch out 
beyond this, and he is not infrequently upset by the mere 
presence of an individual whose pathological nature is 
beyond doubt. Thus the mind of a small child is liable to 
be encroached on by the unconscious as well as the conscious 
attitudes of those in his environment. This state of being is 
analogous to the dream-state, and its nature can be illu- 
minated by considering the features of dreams. 

Dreams contain within them “ people”, among whom is 
the dreamer; some of these dream-figures refer to the outer 
environment, to people known in the past or present, whilst 
others refer to inner “ persons” not known previously by the 
dreamer. Those from the outer environment act and behave 

1 Owing to the activity of the symbolical world in which he lives, the personal 
relationships of the child are only weakly established, and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance not to disrupt them. It is for this reason, as well as for 
hereditary ones, that his own home is the best place to bring up a child. His own 
parents are always preferable to “ substitute parents". It also is owing to the 
activity of the symbols that children's emotions are so plastic: they change 


over easily, for instance, from love to hate without feeling the incompatibility 
of the two emotions. 
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in ways that are often revealing about the real person, and it 
would seem as if their psychology had got into the dreamer's 
dream. On the other hand, it sometimes happens that a 
“ person " in the dream behaves quite unlike the real person 
in the outer environment ; he behaves instead as the dreamer 
himself is unconsciously behaving. Therefore, at bottom, the 
dream process is not discrete, but it is open to the psycho- 
logical influence of the outer environment; it is a sort of 
continuum through which the complexes can pass. 

The child’s mind is like a dream and, being a continuum, 
it is excessively open to influence ; he is constantly experiencing 
things about people that are untrue, and it is constantly being 
inundated with the experiences of others. This state has been 
described as “ participation mystique", though in reality it is 
scarcely a mystical experience. It is closely related to primi- 
tive psychology, and the facts which it covers have been 
described by Levy Bruhl. 

In describing the nature of a child’s experience we shall 
often compare the dream and fantasy products of children 
with those of primitive peoples, but it must be made clear 
that a child is not just a primitive, partly because primitive 
adults are differentiated along particular lines and are defin- 
itely conscious in particular spheres, and partly because they 
themselves have children. There is therefore no more than 
an analogy between the behaviour of primitive peoples and 
children, and this analogy merely shows that each is un- 
conscious in the same sort of way. It is useful to study 
primitive mentality in relation to children because primitive 
peoples know much about the psychic conditions which 
encompass them and so can clearly reveal what, for children, 
exists but which they cannot explain. Two dangers with 
which primitive peoples especially concern themselves are 
loss of the soul and invasion by a soul. Childlike, their 
psyche has not developed the kind of consciousness which 
adult civilised man has developed, and they live with 
what we should call their complexes projected into their 
environment. They are thus aware of much that so-called 
civilised man has, by means of his reason, persuaded himself 
he has long since surmounted but of which in reality he has 
merely become unconscious. The lack of consciousness with 
consequent lack of coherence which primitive man dis- 
Plays lies in fact unnoticed within the soul of even the most 
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* modern " man who has therefore no right to project it on 


to his childhood and call it infantile. 


PROJECTION AND ÍNTROJECTION 

If the process known in the case of primitives as participation 
mystique is characteristic of childhood, we shall probably be 
able to find other parallels between features of primitive 
psychology and those of childhood which may help us to 
understand children. This is actually the case, for there is 
a parallel between invasion by and loss of a soul and the 
unconscious process which modern psychology has termed 
introjection and projection. In one way the concepts em- 
bodied in the primitive experiences are more accurate than 
the modern “scientific” terms, because they describe the 
processes as living events. It must be remembered, however, 
that loss of soul can only occur if there is already a soul in 
the individual to be lost. We are not at all sure when a 
child attains sufficient coherence to possess a soul, and it 
seems likely that before he possesses one it lies outside him 
in the form of a projection. Therefore it looks as if the pro- 
jection were the primary event and the term loss of soul could 
only be accurately applied to the state of projection when the 
soul has been assimilated and subsequently lost, or re-projected. 
Similarly invasion by a soul can only occur if the individual 
is sufficiently coherent to possess a psyche to be invaded. 

It is during the period in which the individual is forming 
his psyche, when the various parts of it are loosely strung 
together, that the danger of loss of or invasion by a soul is 
real, and it is then as much a danger to the child as it is to 
the primitive. 

In their best sense, projection and introjection are symbiotic 
processes. On the one hand the demands of the outer world 
are met by the child absorbing the patterns of behaviour 
which the parents show to him ; on the other hand the parents 
carry for the child values which he cannot realise at present 
but which he will be able to realise when he is adult or as 
he grows up. 

Introjected material is seen in the child himself and is 
revealed in many of the ways in which he reacts to other 
people and things. The main characteristic of this material 
is that it is derived from an outside source ; for instance, 
when a child behaves like his father, mother, grandfather, 
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grandmother, etc. То be sure, the fact that he does so is 
not proof that the particular characteristics have been intro- 
jected, since they may equally well have been inherited, and 
so be a part of the child's constitution, yet it is more likely 
that they have been introjected in the course of development. 

Projected material is, on the contrary, not seen in the child 
at all, but is seen in the environment and is material that for 
one reason or another the child cannot himself assimilate. 
The most usual reasons why the material is projected are 
either that it is forbidden or else it cannot be lived by the 
child. The fact that projected material cannot be seen in the 
child is strikingly illustrated by the cases of children who get 
a very bad reputation at school and who may be expelled, 
or sent to clinics. A superficial examination of the facts may 
seem to tell strongly against the schoolmaster, whose report 
is only too often written in the last stages of exasperation, 
and who consequently may not show much understanding of 
the child's nature. Such children are usually described as 
“totally undesirable characters" or as “having no moral 
sense " or as being “ future criminals ". 

If placed in different circumstances these children usually 
do quite well and, contrary to the schoolmaster's opinion, 
are often quite social beings. What then can have hap- 
pened, for the children, when they were at the school, undoubt- 
edly behaved badly, and often seemed to have no sense of 
social convention ? "They have projected the characteristic of 
goodness which they appear to lack on to the schoolmaster 
and, as a result, have none of it in themselves. The result 
of this is a feeling of inferiority and they think there is nothing 
left but to be bad. The projection cannot be withdrawn until 
they themselves are understood and accepted. If their anti- 
social tendencies are understood and their origins discovered 
they regain what belongs to them and can then become 
reasonable and socially acceptable beings. In the case of 
older children who have attained a reasonable degree of social 
adaptation before their outburst we may accurately express 
this state of projection as one of loss of soul. In the case of 
children who have not attained a reasonable degree of social 
adaptation there is no loss of soul but only a projection. 

It is a universal characteristic of man that when he meets 
something new he projects himself into it and attributes to 
it characteristics which do not belong to it at all. A child 
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is always coming across new things and, as а consequence, 
his world carries an enormous quantity of projection. These 
projections are made, as Piaget has shown,! into all kinds of 
objects, the sun, the moon, trees, mountains, the earth, and 
so on. Children also project themselves on to objects : furni- 
ture, parents, teachers, even their own bodies become objects 
on to which projections can be made. Examples are not 
difficult to find. When a child bangs himself against a chair 
he will often accuse it of being “naughty” just as though 
the chair were animated, as though it were a “ person > or 
had а soul. When a child attributes activity to inanimate 
objects these do not change when the projection is made, but, 
on the contrary, when a projection is made upon a living 
individual, something definite happens. At times it may be 
like hanging a picture on a wall, but more often it is a matter 
of putting something into another person who will react to it. 
If the individual upon whom the projection is made is con- 
Scious of what is happening, he can act as a “ wall », but if he 
is not conscious of what is happening the projection gets into 
his system and forces him to fulfil the role which it demands. 
_ It is because of this that difficulties arise for children. For 
instance, the child projects on to his father or mother the 
mythological parents and because of this his parents have 
actually to live this role in relation to him. What is the 
meaning of these projections? It is this, that the child's 
nature is seen reflected in his parents whom he sees not as 
they really are, but as his fantasy-images, i.e. as archetypes. 
Different children usually see the same parents in different 
ways, and this shows wherein a child is different from his 
brothers and sisters. It is, of course, the case that parents 
change and that children born at different times really see 
different parents in their early development, but this will not 
account for the whole of the difference in the type of pro- 
jection, and when the form in which the parents are seen is 
mythological we certainly have to deal with innate tendencies 
and not personal experiences. For example, in the chapter 
on dreams we shall see that a child dreamed about his mother 
and a witch, yet the fact that his mother was distinct from 
the witch did not prevent him Кот calling her а witch and 
behaving at times as if she were one : his mother acted as a 
screen upon which he could project his myth, and this was so 
1 The Child's Conception of the World. Kegan Paul, 1929. 
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even though there was a hook on which to hang the “ pic- 
ture". "These mythological.elements arise from the uncon- 
scious as possibilities inherent in the structure of the child's 
psyche and are reflected against the screen which the parents 
provide. 'The various forms in which a child can see his 
parents are thus determined not so much by personal as by 
collective elements, which can be altered and distorted by 
personal relationship with his parents. 

The personal relationship becomes particularly important 
at adolescence, when the child has to withdraw the projection 
and accept his parents as they really are, thus becoming free 
from their spell-binding influence. It is then that it is vitally 
important for parents to make a human and personal relation- 
ship with their children, and to do this they must be able to 
differentiate themselves from parenthood. If they cannot do 
so, then the only way for the child is to fight for his freedom. 
The result is a violent and generally fruitless quarrel which 
ensues because the parents have become identical with their 
role as parents. s 

The constitution of a child could be theoretically estimated 
by the projections he makes, for these projections are states 
which are not known to be part of him and which point to 
what he could become ; this contrasts sharply with the intro- 
jected material which shows us what he is, but should not 
be, by the time he is grown up. Some idea of the ways in 
which a child may see his parents will be given in a later 
chapter, when the mythological (archetypal) aspects of mother 
and father are considered. 

Apart from parents and outer objects, small children also 
feel their bodies to be something separate from themselves and 
project the unconscious into it. This is analogous to the fact 
that they have virtually no capacity to control their reflexes ; 
they cannot, for example, control their excretory activities, nor, 
in very early months, the movements of their arms and head. 
Of course, very small children cannot tell us what they feel, 
but it is possible to infer it by the statements of older children. 
Older children often make remarks about the movements and 
activities of their bodies which are extremely illuminating. 
For example, one child, hearing the rumblings of his stomach, 
thought it was God trying to speak to him, and so he tried to 
talk to God in his stomach. Another child was afraid to 
urinate because he imagined it to be “ magic water". A 
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third would speak about his excrement in personal terms, 
“it was jealous,” and so опл е 

The continuity between symbolical and real, between self 
and not self, extends not only to the material world but also 
to the psychological one, for many of the fears and anxieties 
of childhood derive not only from the children's own psycho- 
logy, but also from that of their parents with which they are 
so intimately connected that it cannot be separated from them. 
The fantasies which children express in dreams and in play 
and paintings reflect over and over again the psychology of 
their parents, and one of the problems in their development 
is to cast out or assimilate the souls which become foreign to 
them as they realise their own nature and develop their own 
individuality. 

We have discussed the twin processes of projection and 
introjection (loss of soul and invasion by a soul) There is 
another process which occurs universally in childhood—that 
is, identification. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The classical example of this process has been worked out 
in detail by psychoanalysts and is expressed in terms of the 
CEdipus myth. In this myth the boy's basic longing is for his 
mother: at first it is the mother's breast which is the object 
of his desire, together with the other comforts and satisfactions 
that she can provide for him, but later, as he develops, his 
desires become at first vaguely and then clearly sexual. Seeing 
in his father a hated rival he longs to kill him in order to 
possess his mother. Inasmuch as this myth does not corre- 
spond to realisable possibilities he fears his father. On the 
other hand he can also admire him, and it is this combined 
hatred, fear and admiration which results in identification 
with him ; he “ becomes ” his father, and so in a symbolical 
way can possess his mother. In an imaginary, in a mytho- 
logical way, he solves his problem ; it is an unconscious, not 
a conscious, solution. 

The reverse holds good for the girl whose desires have first 
to change from the mother, who is her first love object, to 
the father, after which she identifies with her mother. 

1 Those who have seen the masks and dresses of witch-doctors with the faces 
of spirits in the stomach or heart, showing that the parts of the body contain 


animated independent beings, will be able to realise through these something 
of the experience of the child we have referred to. 
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The limitations of identification are very clearly seen in 
the following example of a girl of nearly six years old. She 
showed her identification by always playing “ mother games ”. 
She spanked children and nursed babies, washed floors and 
so on.t In everyday domestic life she gave an appearance 
of maturity and poise, but was totally unable to hold her own 
in relation to other children, could not be left alone at night, 
and was terrified of going to school. Such a child is in a 
psychological sense unborn ; she has no ego at all, but is just 
a mother. Further games revealed the fantasy of a black 
little girl who was always spanked and rejected, and a baby 
who was always loved and fed. The key to the meaning of 
this activity is given by her history. When her sister was 
born she became extraordinarily attached to the baby and 
even insisted on getting into bed and lying beside her mother 
when she fed it, so as to get near to the intimacy which mother 
and baby enjoyed. The bad child, in her play, represented 
all the bad, dark, jealous feelings she had against the baby. 
These feelings were her own feelings, an integral part of herself 
which had been rejected and had now to be assimilated by 
her if she was to develop further. To solve a problem by 
identification is only a temporary solution which carries a child 
a certain way but which is always liable to break down when 
some new demand is made which cannot be met through the 
identification—in this case going to school and meeting other 
children. The child solved her problem through play. At 
first all the play was impersonal, dealing with dolls, babies 
and mothers, and only later were its personal aspects re- 
vealed. 

А particularly obvious way in which fantasy 15 valuable to 
a child is shown by the case of one whose parents sometimes 
quarrelled. One day when this boy was three years old he 
was taken to a Punch and Judy show and was terrified out of 
his life when Punch hit Judy. After this, from time to time, 
Punch would turn up in his play whilst at other times a 
policeman appeared. Then one day when his father began 
to get angry with his mother, the boy rushed at him shouting 
* Don't be Punchy ", and his father at once stopped. The 
. play had actually been going on for two years, but during 
that time experiences had been worked out till he suddenly 
saw his father in the familiar role of Punch, and invoked the 


1 This child's behaviour is analysed in more detail in the later chapter, Play. 
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image of the policeman to stop the quarrel. Thus the fantasies 
made it possible for him to work out a plan of campaign 
which could be applied to the actual family. . 

It is one of the characteristics of children that they are 
always identifying themselves with the various conscious atti- 
tudes that they come across in their experience, and, for that 
matter, also with the figures of the unconscious. Identifica- 
tion with an archetype is very well seen in the following dream 
of a child aged 6 years :— 

I am lying in bed, a ghost comes out of the cupboard, comes into my 
bed and swallows me. Не drew a picture (see opposite) of this 
from which it is quite clear that he and the ghost are practically 
identical. This process of identification is not a conscious, that 
is to say, a deliberate process, but one which happens to the 
child because of the power of the unconscious itself. ‘This 
identification came about through terror. He was actually terri- 
fied by ghosts, a fact which subsequently became apparent in his 
play. It is natural to deal with fear of an object by becoming 
that object, for in this way it is possible to become as terrifying 
as the object itself. As together we analysed this dream the 
boy became exceedingly aggressive, throwing stones at close 
range so as to cause serious harm. As he was unable at that 
moment to recognise the consequences of his acts, which He 
might regret when in a more reasonable frame of mind, I 
took action by pretending to attack him. I then became the 
terrifying object and he ran away, but as he knew me well 
he was able to realise it was only a game, and so could come 
back to reality. The lack of reality-sense which he showed 
is paralleled in the dream where he was swallowed and so 
became identical with the “ unreal" ghost. It was not his 
intention to destroy, but the ghost’s intention.! In addition 
to this, the child showed unmistakable homosexual tendencies, 
they were one of the main sources of the energy for his 
aggressive behaviour because he was afraid of them. A 
further episode worthy of comment : one day he painted my 
face and neck a dark brownish red, and when, suspecting the 
meaning of this, I raised my arms to the position of the ghost 
in the dream, little guessing at the fear I should rouse in him, 


1 The devouring theme is a common one and needs more notice. Further 
comment on it has been made in the chapter on paintings. In Mythology we 
find the devouring father as Chronos who devours his children. Plates 8 and 9 
in The Integration of the Personality, by Jung (Kegan Paul, 1940), show alchemical 
analogies which are discussed in the text. 
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he crouched terrified in the corner of the room and shouted 
at me to stop. 

Though it is usual for a child to feel violent emotions it is not 
usual for them to reach such a pitch. To grasp the meaning 
of this it is necessary to understand something of the place 
of ghosts in psychology. If we study primitive peoples we 
find that they are constantly preoccupied with ghosts which, 
if their needs are not properly looked after, are said to be the 
cause of many catastrophes, even physical diseases and death.1 
The fear of ghosts has induced man to take great care over the 
burial of his dead, and thus ancestor-worship forms a large part 
of many religions, the idea being that if you do not pay the 
proper dues to your ancestors they will haunt you. Rituals 
which aim at bringing children into relation with ghosts are 
common amongst primitive peoples. In Malekula the children 
are put through various terrifying experiences, systematically 
practised by the older members of the tribe who hoax them 
into believing that they are ghosts. Initiation into manhood 
is begun at any age between 4 and 22 years and is a long process 
into which we need not go here, but there are certain parts of 
it which show a striking analogy to the processes going on in 
the play of our child. We should first note that the initiation 
aims at removing the child from the influence of the mother. 
This was the situation of the boy who had the ghost dream, for 
just at that time his mother had decided to renounce the 
devouring love with which she had surrounded him, and this 
meant that he was separated psychologically from her. The 
particular phases of initiation which are paralleled in the 
experiences of this boy are as follows : 


Hoaxes. Threats of the homosexual activities of ghosts— 

During the first five days of the novices’ confinement in the 
initiation house, no moment is free from the fear that some hoax 
or other may be played on them. Whilst the hoaxes practised 
on Vao cannot compare, in number and severity, with those 
practised on Atchin which continue throughout the whole thirty 
days . . . their general tone is not dissimilar, being based on 
terrorising the novices and, in particular, frightening them with 
the alleged homosexual appetites of ghosts. 


Novices attacked by initiates disguised as ghosts— 


A recurring theme is for the initiates to divide themselves into 
two parties, one outside the house and one within. Those inside, 


1 Cf. Levy Bruhl, Primitive Mentality. Allen & Unwin, 1923. 
» 1923. 
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including the tutors, dance and sing songs of the Tughunuan 
cycle, lulling the suspicions of the weary novices by every means 
in their power when, suddenly, in burst the others, disguised 
with paint to represent the ghosts of old men (ta-mat möt). 
Those within, feigning terror as great as that with which they wish 
to inspire the novices, emit frightening cries, shuffle and cower 
like birds, and, finally, simulating regained courage, line up in 
front of their now startled and trembling wards, holding long 
bamboos horizontally before them as a kind of protecting fence, 
against which the alleged ghosts hurl themselves in their efforts 
to get at the boys. It has already been seen to by the tutors 
that the novices are well aware of the awful fact that any one 
of them whom one of the ghosts succeeds in striking will some 
day be killed in battle. They are, however, powerless to move, 
being hemmed in between the sloping roof and the line of pro- 
tecting tutors. Sometimes matters are so arranged that the 
tutors win, and the ghosts retire in discomfort. Sometimes, 
however, one of the ghosts will break through and strike a novice, 
to his dismay. Then the ghostly party utters ghoulish cries : 
СОО «sie, г sos У L 


I have emphasised the negative meaning of ghosts because 
it is in this form that they usually appear to children. Never- 
theless they have also a positive role. In Malekula there are 
ghosts known as guardian ghosts, and ghosts are also held to 
possess prophetic and occult wisdom.? In modern termino- 
logy we should say that ghosts bring us directly into contact 
with the collective unconscious, that symbolical world of real 
‘inner experience from which our children have to detach 
themselves as they develop, and it is most probably for this 
reason that ghosts generally appear as negative. 

To return to the child under consideration, inquiry into 
his history revealed that he had been violently treated when 
smaller, that his mother had serious problems of her own 
resulting from an abnormal father who was now dead, and 
that she had a number of dreams about him in one of which 
he rose from the grave as a ghost. The child’s difficulties 
therefore take us far back into the family history, how far, we 
cannot tell. Somewhere there had been a deviation from the 
path which is necessary if people are to live without being 
haunted by ghosts. The idea, therefore, that ghosts come from 
the dead is substantially borne out by the clinical facts. They 
are, as we should put it, psychological facts which invade the 

1 Layard, Stone Men of Malekula, pp. 512 and 513. Chatto & Windus, 1942: 


SEA well-known example of this comes from the Greeks : Odysseus descended 
into Hades in order to consult the seer Tyresias. 
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individual, not belonging basically to him but to the past. 
They invade him owing to a one-sided development not only 
of himself but also of his faniily and their ancestors. А 

In discussing the views of death which primitives hold, Levy 
Bruhl says : - n 


In any case, if the soul has definitely left the body and death 
has taken place, the dead man is not separated from his relatives 
on that account. On the contrary, he remains near his body, 
and the care which they bestow upon his mortal remains is 
inspired by the feeling of his presence, and the risk that would 
be run if he were not treated according to the customary гіќеѕ.1 


It is no exaggeration to say that primitive peoples know of 
the dangers which we, after long labours, have begun to re- 
discover to-day in a different light through the means of 
psychological method. 

Тће identifications which we have discussed, though funda- 
mentally different in their nature, present one feature in 
common, they all involve aggressive action. What is signifi- 
cant is not so much the emergence of the aggression as the 
form that it takes. The girl was identified with the mother 
and she was thereby actually identified with her own mother : 
the next child, a boy, identified himself with the policeman, 
ie., with that part of the father which could act as a regu- 
lating and sometimes repressive force of the conscious order ; 
while the last child identified himself with an image from the 
collective unconscious, an archetype, namely, a ghost. Identi- 
fications when they occur may therefore come from different 
levels. : 

The little girl’s violent beatings and the violence of the boy 
belong to different categories. The girl’s sense of reality was 
normal and so she knew it was a game ; her aggressive side 
was not expressed in the form of a ghost, but was a reflection 
of the irritation of her mother against her too active children. 
The aggressiveness of the first boy, on the other hand, was 
expressed by exerting a repressive authority against the quarrel- 
some nature of his father. The second boy’s aggression went 
deeper, so that the aggression lost its effectiveness through 
sheer excess—it was a possession by the ghost. The quality 
of these identifications is shown in the nature of the activity. 
The problem in each case is entirely different, depending 


2 Primitive Mentality, p. 69. Allen and Unwin, 1923. 
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upon the depth of the unconscious which is roused, and so 
on the amount of energy which is brought into operation. 

Identification has both a positive and a negative value. 
The positive one is that through identification the child 
experiences how, for instance, his mother or father behave in 
the home and in the outside world and so lays down the 
ways which will in a major degree determine his behaviour 
when he gets married. The negative side of an identification 
appears when the child is completely devoured by it so that the 
will does not develop. 


Tue ARCHETYPES AND DEVELOPMENT 


The meaning of the archetypal experiences for children 
is a subject which requires further research, but two things 
may be said about them with reasonable certainty. Firstly, 
they often reveal failures in the lives of the child's parents 
who should act as a sort of breakwater behind which the child 
can play in safety ; when, through insufficient attention, the 
breakwater is destroyed by an extra large wave the child is 
carried off his feet into the sea from which it may or may not 
be possible to rescue him. Secondly, analysis of adults reveals 
memories or dreams which show there were archetypal exper- 
iences in childhood (sometimes latent, sometimes open) which, 
in large measure and irrespective of the influence of the 
parents, determined the course of the patients’ lives. 

In general it may be said that the archetypes appear at 
critical periods as if to correct a one-sided development or to 
impel the individual to a new step. In childhood they are 
very active in the years between the ages of about two and 
six or seven, the period in which the most important early 
development takes place. After this they are relatively 
quiescent till adolescence, when they break out afresh. This 
is quite understandable, for this is the second important 
period of development for the child—the period in which he 
has to break up many of his identifications and step out into 
the world on his own. It is a period of transition in which 
a child becomes a man or woman, when bodily changes occur 
and become a matter of concern, more to a girl than to a boy, 
but to each according to individual temperament. These 
sexual changes demand psychological changes of a aaral 
character. Conflicts and problems experienced as outside 
before are now felt within. It is an acute period of conflict 
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between contradictory impulses, for the unconscious becomes 
active again, an activity which tears the individual from the 
forms into which he has learned to fit. 

It is possible to regard the developrnent of children in two 
lights : firstly as an unconscious process like physical growth ; 
secondly as the growth of will-power or consciousness.* With 
very young children there is only a dim consciousness in 
which nothing is clearly seen ; but as they develop, through 
the pressure of inner and outer events, they gradually form 
definite standards of right and wrong to which they submit 
or against which they struggle. It is out of the struggle that 
the greater development proceeds, and so it comes about that 
thc development of the will results from conflict with those 
experiences which are felt at first to be dangers in the dark, 
and later to be wrong. 

The small girl who was mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter always rejected a black doll with the greatest violence, 
throwing it in the corner and burying itinsand. This was the 
“bad doll’, and represented one idea she had of herself, as а 
person with very “ bad” feelings which she was afraid of 
expressing. These bad feelings, however, were no more than 
natural sensations of hóstility towards the new baby, resulting 
from the loss of some of her mother's love. Through expres- 
sion and assimilation of these feelings she could have established 
herself in the world, but overcome by guilt, she suppressed 
her feelings and could not stand up to the baby, now a small 
sturdy child of three years of age who, it was significant to 
note, loved the black doll when she found it. 

The idea that the development of consciousness occurs 
through overthrowing established principles is a regular 
feature of myths, two of the best-known examples being the 
seduction of Adam and Eve by the serpent, and the theft by 
Prometheus of the heavenly fire. In each case the divine 
anger is visited upon the sinner, but in each case the effect 
of the sin cannot be reversed. Adam and Eve have eaten 
the apple, have digested it, and know now what is good and 
what is evil; the fire that Prometheus stole does not return 
to heaven despite the punishment meted out to him. 

If we apply these analogies to the behaviour of the small 


Though this is the case in childhood it is by no means the case at all ages. In 
later life on the contrary, once the relation to the outer world is established, it 
appears that the development of the ego is no longer important and its pre- 
eminence has to be given up in favour of the self. 
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girl who directed heinous punishments against her * dark ” 
side, we shall realise that she was reacting according to the 
archetype of the father, that she is the authority dictating 
what is good and what is evil. We have pointed out previously 
how the child was identified with the mother, and we have 
tried to show why this happened, but behind the mother, 
and psychologically allied to her, is the father. Wherever we 
come across clear-cut standards it is the archetype of the 
father that we have to deal with, and this holds good whether 
authority is found expressed by a woman or by a man, in a 
boy's games or in a girl's. It may be that the child finds 
this archetype in his father or his mother, but collective 
psychology goes beyond personal considerations. Neverthe- 
less it is important that the child should be able to bring the 
archetype into his or her personal life, and this is why, from 
the child's side, the ultimate authority should eventually be 
invested in the real father. There is nearly always а transi- 
tional stage in which the nature of the father is not grasped 
and it is here that the attitude of the personal mother to the 
personal father is so important. It is important because the 
child tends to see the father through his mother's eyes and so 
her child's attitude to her husband is largely determined by 
her own attitude to him. 

We are now in a position to understand the significance of 
parents for a child. The child's psychology is not a discrete 
coherent fact ; in the beginning it is impossible to say, this is 
the child and these his parents, for most of what will be the 
psychology of the child lies in a state of participation with his 
parents. This means that his parents are experienced by him 
in a mythological form and that the myth, indigenous in 
origin, is moulded, distorted or perverted by the parents’ 
own nature, that is to say, by their relation to their own 
myth, No amount of good intentions can alter the necessity 
for parents to fulfil their own natures. If they do not do 
so the children are as likely to be infected with their parents’ 
problems as are the children of tuberculous parents to catch 
that disease. This will be amplified later in the chapter on 
The Family. 

The myths which have been cited to illustrate the develop- 
ment of consciousness also involve suffering. This is one of 
the things which cannot be avoided if children are to develop ; 
they are bound to suffer, and over and above this, to be 
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impelled to do, think and feel things which they believe to be 
wrong. This results in their hiding much of their life from 
their parents who, they feel, disapprove. It is therefore no 
reproach to parents if they do not know many of their children's 
activities ; indeed, it is necessary that they should not know 
of them, and however hard they try they will not find out. 
It is out of this essential, at first “ dark ”, later “ bad ”, side 
of a child, that he builds up his own wed and becomes 
prepared for his independence. 

The ages up to six or seven years are ones of great activity and 
vitality which are expressed in the world of play and fantasy, 
and through this the basis for subsequent development is laid 
down. From now onwards the fantasy is less active and a 
latency period dawns. It is at about this time that education 
starts, which means an effort to extend the child's conscious- 
ness in a horizontal direction, that is to say there is an extension 
of technical knowledge. This does not involve the emotions 
and the development can be thought of as horizontal by 
comparison with emotional conditions which involve vertical 
changes. These vertical changes find expression in everyday 
Speech, as for instance, being * up in the air ”, “ flaring ир”, 
being * down", being * depressed”, or in the “depths of 
despair”, and so on. The external fact that children on 
going to school are taught to develop in a horizontal way 
does not seem to be an adequate explanation for the change 
Which comes over them and which occurs spontaneously and 
is not, as tar as present knowledge goes, an artificial phe- 
nomenon caused by the educational system. 

Тће period from six or seven years to adolescence is not, 
however, completely negative from the point of view of the 
archetypes, for fantasies still emerge though without any- 
thing like their former power. There is more sense of external 
reality, which replaces the fantasy, and there is a progressive 
development of collective forms of expression which are learned 
at school and more group activity in the form of collective 
games which the children themselves develop. 

At adolescence, however, serious changes occur in a child. 
In the period of transition which ensues, the child definitely 
passes out of the period of infancy, breaks away from his 
Previous dependent state and, without careful handling, 
violent conflicts are liable to ensue. 

At this time of renewed and often turbulent activity there 
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emerges, as a kind of invader from the unconscious not only 
new elements but also old ones from the past, particularly from 
the first seven years. Together with a progressive stream of the 
libido which leads onwards towards manhood and womanhood 
there is an almost equally strong regressive stream leading 
backwards to childhood or infancy. The horizontal period 
between the seventh year and adolescence gives place to a 
vertical one. 


INFANTILE SEXUALITY 


Central in the aaolescent period is the problem of sexuality, 
for at adolescence sexuality in the adult sense becomes a reality 
and, although the infantile symbolical forms of it as well as 
earlier physical infantile ways of getting sexual pleasure which 
form part of the process of making love still remain to a 
greater or less degree, at adolescence sexuality itself has to 
be grasped as a real part of the child’s life. The changes 
of adolescence seldom occur in a smooth way. They are felt 
as something foreign or strange and are often violently dis- 
turbing, not only to the child himself but also to the family 
life. 

In childhood sexuality does not have the same significance 
as it does at adolescence. “With the beginning of puberty 
changes set in which transform the infantile sexual life into 
its definite normal ferm. Hitherto the sexual impulse has 
been preponderantly autoerotic ; it now finds its sexual object. 
Thus far it has manifested itself in single impulses and in 
erogenous zones seeking a certain pleasure as a single sexual 
aim.” 1 

These erogenous zones whose existence was the discovery of 
Freud, are the mouth, the anal opening and the actual sexual 
organs which become successively the preoccupation of 
children. It is this preoccupation which is termed infantile 
sexuality. Besides this sensuous experience children elaborate 
fantasies, often mythological, which centre round the problem 
of birth and sexual intercourse. 

It is not the object of this book to go into this subject in 
detail, and those who are particularly interested in the details 
can be referred to the works of Freud and others of the 
psychoanalytical school. It is, however, worth while to 


2 5. Freud. Three contributions to the Theory of Sex. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Co., 1930. 
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comment upon the process from the point of view of analytical 
psychology. 

We have previously pointed out that anything whose nature 
is unknown receives projections from the unconscious and 
this is what happens in the case of sexuality. As the un- 
conscious is the fundamental source of our psychic life, it is 
natural to find everywhere sexual symbolism as an expression 
of its generative power. It should be realised then that 
sexual symbolism is symbolical and has a symbolical and not 
а real meaning, though wherever the unconscious is intimately 
realised it has attached to it the quality of reality. Wherever 
sexual knowledge is forbidden there results а symbolical 
expression to take the place of reality. Sometimes the symboli- 
cal expression is expression of the child's feelings, but it also 
takes account of the parents’ attitude to the problem. Опе 
of the most well-known ideas about the origin of babies is 
the story that a child is found under a gooseberry bush, an 
idea which expresses the thorny, that is, the forbidden, nature 
of the problem. The roots of this idea are grounded in our 
уегу nature, for our mythological ancestors Adam and Eve 
first became conscious of themselves and so of their sexual 
nature by taking the fruit from the tree of life. So deeply 
rooted is the experience of sexuality as something forbidden 

_ Or even evil, that it is not altogether reprehensible of parents 
to tell the child a fairy-tale in place of a truth which they 
themselves have not accepted in a thoroughgoing emotional 
sense. For precisely the same reason there is a real danger 
in giving children sexual knowledge when they are not ready 
for it. When it is a real problem they will ask questions 
which can then be answered. In this way the child's emotional 
development will not be forced or artificial bnt will simply be 
accepted and helped. It must always be grasped that sexu- 
ality, whether infantile or adult, is a question of emotions and 
only secondly of intellectual knowledge. 


ADOLESCENCE AND ITS CONFLICTS 
The following dream of an adolescent boy illustrates the 
difficulties which many families are faced with at this period. 
І dreamt that a burglar came in. We locked the doors and hid until 
he had gone away. When we came out, we found that it was light, 
though it had been dark before, and we found that the burglar had 
cut off ту dog's head and put it in my bed and left the rest of him 
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in the basket he sleeps in. After this we went and told my mother 
as she came in at the раіе, "апа we went to find a policeman. There 
was one standing in the porch of the bungalow next to ours. So I 
told him and he got a lot of other policemen. 

On account of the fact that the burglar is identified with the 
night (when he goes away the light comes), he represents that 
part of the psyche which is kept in the dark and which, conse- 
quently, cannot reach the threshold of consciousness. At the 
same time he invades the bungalow, the symbol of the boy's 
family life, which up to this time has been the basis for his 
development. What does the burglar do? He cuts off the 
head of the dog and puts it in his bed and leàves the body in 

the basket. In order to find out the meaning of the dog we 
have to refer to the boy's associations. The dog belongs to 
the family. He is playful and knows the boy's moods, for 
“ he knows how you are when you get up in the morning," and 
it is in the morning the boy feels unstable and moody. The 
associations show that the dog stands for the libido which is 
bound in the family circle. It is his head, that is his thought, 
which the boy chiefly uses to orientate himself, and so is 
regarded as the organ of understanding. Thus, by cutting 
off the head, the burglar causes a split between bodily expe- 
riences which begin to arise at adolescence and his conscious- 
ness ; the physical experiences (adolescent sexuality) remain 
in the family basket within the family circle, that is, in an 
incestuous state. 

The symbolism of the dog, however, throws more light on 
the problem, for the dog leads him to become aware of his 
moods and is thus an initiator into the dark side of himself 
just as Cerberus and Anubis stood at the entrance of the under- 
world. Inasmuch as the dog is the symbol of family life, we 
may conclude that it is this life that needs to be made conscious. 
It is because his personal experiences have not been grasped 
that the unconscious acts in the destructive ways which the 
dream demonstrates. It is an invader—a burglar—which has 
to be repressed or avoided. Therefore the boy has first to 
clear up his personal and family problems before he can take 
the next step in his life, and so he adopts all the means pos- 
sible to avoid the experience ; he shuts himself away in his 
room, next he tells his mother, and finally the policeman at the 
instigation of his mother. 

Thus we have in this dream all the factors with which the 


ee 
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adolescent has to deal: the new forces of instinct arising 
within him by virtue of his adolescence and which tend to 
disrupt the family circle, the mother and the father. His 
first effort is to fall back on his parents and get the contents 
of the unconscious ruled out of order, locked up, that is 
repressed. The repressive effort shown in the dream was not 
a successful one ; it was necessary for the boy to take a more 
courageous attitude, before he could continue his development 
which meant freeing himself from his parents and so attain that 
degree of liberation, to which his inner maturity should entitle 
him and which the outer world demands of him. 

The problem between the sexes at adolescence often becomes 
acute and each has to establish its position vis-d-vis the other. 
This outer conflict is a mirror of the inner problem, for a boy 
contains within him an inferior female side, and the girl an 
inferior male one. The importance of the boy becoming a 
man and the girl a woman is not to be measured in abstract 
terms, but is critical for the relation between the sexes and for 
the children of any subsequent union. 

It is almost impossible to define precisely what is male and 


` what is female, for the two gradually merge into one another, 


but the male is generally expressed by activity, aggressiveness 
and potency, whilst the female is passive, receptive and creative. 
It is generally assumed that the man should be like the sun, 
constant, decided, definite, and regular in his life, whilst the 
woman, like the moon, is periodic, variable and plastic in 
nature. The two principles have been expressed as the male 
Logos and the female Eros. 

As we live in a male patriarchy, it is necessary for a woman 
to be able to relate herself to and not to identify herself with the 
male standard, accepting her variable, periodic, personal 
nature. This fact is expressed forcibly by her menstrual periods 
and their advent is often felt acutely as some awful internal 
damage. The fact is that one side of woman is destructive 


· and dangerous to man as well as to herself, and this destructive 


side is expressed in the menstrual period. It is internalised, 
because this destructive side should not, it is generally thought, 
appear in the open, but if it is not to work in her life then 
some way of dealing with it needs to be found. This destruc- 
tive side becomes projected into her body. 

The separation of boys and girls, as often occurs in our 
educational system, aims at stabilising them as young men 
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and women. In the course of this process the members of 
each sex tend to view each other in a negative light and this 
leads to mutual criticism. In the course of development, 
however, this is overcome sufficiently to lead to marriage. А: 
this point a new stage is reached in the relationship with the 
parents, a stage which is given recognition in the form of a 
religious and civic ceremony. 

In time another step may be reached, in which the roles 
are reversed and the children become responsible for their 
parents’ welfare. This is beautifully illustrated by a custom 
which is enacted by the peasantry in parts of central Europe.! 
After the marriage of a son, the families of the two generations 
at first live together, but when the parents get old a ritual 
quarrel occurs between father and son. The son insists that 
his father is too old to work, that he should hand over the 
farm buildings and implements which he has used during 
his active life, and should во, with his wife, to live in a 
separate cottage, which his son will provide for them, together 
with the necessary means for them to carry on a reasonable 
livelihood. In this way the old people are given time for that 
period of reflection, which prepares them for the end, and the 
son is given the means of enriching himself in this world. 

On the first and subsequent occasions the outraged father 
refuses and the status quo is maintained. After a period of 
about two years, however, he at last admits the demands of 
old age and a formal agreement is concluded. 


1 This information was given to me verbally by Mr. H. J. Jacoby. 


Cnapter II 
THE FAMILY 


N a children's practice the analytical psychologist rarely 

finds a difficult child without difficult parents, and when 
the parents’ problem about a child is investigated it almost 
always leads on into the whole family life, into the relation 
between the parents, and back to the past history of either or 
both. The married life of a child's parents is always significant 
in the child's development, and unresolved difficulties between 
parents, whether they be unconscious, suppressed or deliber- 
ately hidden from their child, cannot fail to affect him. 

A moment’s reflection wili show that this 1s so because the 
relation between a man and a woman strikes deep into the 
nature and origin of life itself, and therefore an unsatisfactory 
marriage involves something seriously wrong in the life of the 
man and woman in that marriage. This inevitably expresses 
itself also in the relation between parent and child, because the 
child is the life which the parents have created between them. 
If it is not expressed in outer conflict, then it must be expressed 
in the absence of something which the child needs and in which 
he must attain a degree of satisfaction, if he is to evolve that 
nature of his own which is either brought out and developed, 
or frustrated and inhibited, by the relationship between his 
parents and himself. 

It is generally recognised that open conflict between parents 
is bad for children, but a so-called “ happy ” marriage can, in 
reality, be just as damaging if the happiness is not real but is 
kept up at the expense of some aspect of the parents’ life 
which ought to be lived. 

An example of how such a “ happy " marriage may damage 
a child can best be taken from an adult case, for the effect of 
inadequacy on the part of parents is more impressive if seen 
in its after-effects. The woman whom I shall take as an 
example was one of four sisters, none of whom married and 
all of whom fell in love with men who either did not return 
their love or who were already married. At first it seemed 
that the married life of her parents had been quite normal ; 
there were no open conflicts, there was reasonable harmony, 
and the daughter was genuinely fond of her father who returned 
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her affection, she being the favourite child. It turned out, 
however, that the father had maintained his stability at the 
cost of a tremendous repressive effort, which only broke down 
shortly before his death, and that his wife had supported 
him in this. He became the ideal man for his daughter, 
who had taken over from him, his denial as a matter of 
principle, of man's animal instincts. These became split off 
and so she could never develop her warm affectionate nature. 
The result was that all adult erotic experience was frustrated 
from the outset, owing to the fact that the image of her father 
interposed itself in all her relationships with men. 

Such an example is not at all rare, though it does not usually 
reach this degree of severity. The beginnings of the trouble 
can be seen in girls as well as in fully developed adult women 
and the result of it is absolute. Such cases reveal that if а 
parent, in this case the father, does not fulfil certain absolute 
conditions, certain demands of his nature, in this case his 
sensuality, then the children—sometimes one, sometimes all 
of them—sense it indirectly and suffer for it. If such a 
result is to be forestalled, the relationship between the parents 
must be so altered that they can fulfil an adequate role in the 
family life. 

We have come to learn that the relationship between parents 
and children is a complex one which we are only beginning 
to unravel, and it will only be possible in this book to consider 
in outline some of the factors which make for a satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory relation between them. 


Woman As MOTHER 


Each member of the family has a certain function or role to 
play if the corporate life is to be a living one. For small 
children the most important parent is always the mother, and 
since she is also the centre of the home we shall consider her 
role first. A child needs and unconsciously expects many 
things from his mother, and these needs and expectations 
must be fulfilled in actual life as far as is possible. They are 
expressed at first in terms of physical needs, and later in 
terms of fantasies, the physical needs being comparatively 
few and the fantasies comparatively numerous. Although 
the child has these needs it is not necessary or even possible to 
fulfil them completely, but too great deprivation on the one 
hand and too great satisfaction on the other always leads to 
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trouble. The child has needs, but the mother nas a cor- 
responding need to satisfy them, and thus should be able to 
find satisfaction in fulfilling the role nature has assigned to 
her as mother to her child. In this way the relationship 
between mother and child should be from the first a reciprocal 
one. 

The satisfaction which woman as wife and mother can get 
from her capacity to relate to her husband and child is one of 
the essential features of womanhood ; in contrast to man she 
especially needs relationship through which to express herself. 
It is for this reason that although her whole life need not be 
completely bound up in her home yet her husband and children 
are always of crucial importance to her. Owing to her capacity 
to make relationships she is adaptable, passive and receptive, 
and is active only through that creative power which she can 
exercise by adding to what she receives. This condition is as 
true psychologically as in the physical realm wherein she 
creates a child from her own body and the seed of man and 
later receives the child at her breast, feeding it and giving it the 
means to grow and thrive. All this occurs in the natural order 
and thus her physical and psychological natures are similar. 

How can we study the nature of woman as mother? It 
would be possible to give a large number of descriptive ex- 
amples, but this would be a very lengthy process and there 
is another method which may be used. Throughout the ages 
man has expressed his accumulated experience of woman in 
myths about her which are of the greatest value on this very 
account. Those myths were not, indeed, realised as reflections 
of psychological processes, for that is a modern discovery. 
We will now turn to these myths about woman as mother and 
see what they have to tell us. They show her not only as 
Positive, creative and passive, but also as negative and destruc- 
tive, particularly in relation to the hero.* 

First and foremost, woman is the Earth, and in this aspect 
mankind has been particularly concerned with the means of 
ensuring her fertility. It is the earthly, bodily, generative 
powers which are emphasised in all her cults, although we 
have only an indistinct picture of many of them owing to 
their secret nature (cf. the Elusinian Mysteries). 


1 For the following statements I am indebted particularly to Themis, by J. E. 
Harrison, Woman’s Mysteries, by Esther Harding (Longmans, Green & Co., 1935), 
and The Psychology of the Unconscious, by Jung (Kegan Paul, 1933). 
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Closely related to the Earth are the divine animal mothers 
—Hathor, the Cow, Aphrodite, and the Bear, whose maternal 
instincts are exercised not only to nurture her children but 
also to destroy them. 

'To a certain extent the periodicity of woman is represented 
in the rites of the Earth whose activity is seasonal, yet it is more 
clearly seen in the worship of Moon Goddesses. The half-light 
of the moon is also significant because it reflects the half- 
conscious state, which was all women were supposed capable 
of attaining, a state that was the subject of medieval contro- 
versy centring round the question, “ Habet mulier animam 2 ” 

A very strong association with fertility also clings to the 
moon, whilst the irrational power of woman is reflected in the 
belief that the moon is the cause of lunacy (shown in the 
derivation of the word from luna). The Christian representa- 
tive of the Mother is the Virgin Mary who is often shown 
treading on the Serpent, her chthonic nature. She is the purely 
spiritual mother who triumphs over her earthly natural 
womanhood ; she is the mother of divinity conceived by 
miraculous means. 

The sea is another natural element which has maternal 
meaning. Jung says “ The maternal significance of water 
belongs to the clearest symbolism in the realm of mythology.” 
As well as being the source of life (Genesis i. 20) the sea con- 
tains the sea monster who has a negative relation to the Hero. 


A hero is devoured by a water monster in the West (to devour). 
The animal carries him within him to the East (sea journey). 
Meanwhile he kindles a fire in the belly of the monster (to set 
on fire) and since he feels hungry, he cuts off a piece of the 
hanging heart (to cut off the heart). Soon after he notices that 
the fish glides upon the dry land (to land). He immediately 
begins to cut open the animal from within outwards (to open) 
then he slides out (to slip out). In the fish’s belly it has been 
so hot that all his hair had fallen out (heat hair). The hero 
frequently frees all who were previously devoured (to devour 
all) and all now slide out (slip out).? 


It is the irrational, rhythmical, natural, instinctive, lustful, 
creative and destructive nature of the mythological mother 
which has led analytical psychology to realise that she is 
ultimately a personification of the fundamentally unconscious 


1 Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 135. 


d A 5 
? Ibid., p. 135 (Quotation from Frobenius who collected the myths and expressed 
them in this formula.) 
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functions of the psyche. Against her the Hero battles in order 
to establish conscious order; he strives for cultural achieve- 
ment against recalcitrant nature.! 

Mother Nature has, in certain circumstances, a positive and 
mediating relation to the Hero and this is beautifully shown 
by a Hopi myth. The Old Spider Woman lives in a hole in 
the ground, to which the Sun returns every day after his 
journey across the heavens. Into this hole descends the 
Hero and the Old Spider Woman tests him. If he fails in her 
tests she kills him and uses his bones to make her spider's web. 
If, however, he passes her tests she helps him in his future 
adventures. 

The practical value of considering myths in this way is 
that they show the mythological substratum with which we 
have to deal in personal relationships and what should be 
taken as personal and what as collective ; or, to put it another 
way, we can tell when we have to deal with a conscious and 
when with an unconscious “ person ”, and so avoid the mis- 
take of assuming that it is a reasonable being when really it is 
the absolute demands of a myth with which we are concerned.? 
The mythological (divine) aspects of the mother are separated 
from the human, and their appearance in human relationships 
usually results in abnormal states. The divine aspects need 
to be given value, as they have always been given value, 
through a ritual. Psychology now sees in these divine figures 
the archetypes which lie dormant in the soul of man to arise 
at periods of stress as positive or negative emotional values 
which compensate the attitude of consciousness. It also 
employs a ritual in coming to terms with the archetypes, the 
ritual of observing their activity through dreams and fantasies 
and so relating to them in a conscious way.? 

It is by reason of their relation to the archetype that parents 
acquire a certain prestige, but the behaviour of an individual 
as father or mother is not in itself an archetype because it is 
part of the conscious life of the individual. It is not an arche- 
type because the behaviour finds conscious acceptance by the 
individual and by the collective, and on account of this, the 


! Baynes, Mythology of the Soul, p. 247 et seq., also “ The Heroic Combat.” 
Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 1940. | . 

? Jung has discussed this problem in Two Essays on Analytical Psychology in which 
he explains the relationship between the ego and the unconscious. 

® The psychological value of religious practice is, therefore, that the archetypes 
are given regular forms for expression. 
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magical and mysterious attribute of parenthood is absent. If, 
however, the individual departs in a serious degree from the 
collective and historically established pattern, then the energy 
previously held in consciousness sinks into the unconscious 
and there activates the archetype of father or mother as the 
case may be. 

In the process of separating the human person from the 
collective role on the one hand and the archetypes on the 
other, an important psychological event occurs, namely, a 
differentiation is made between the human entity in husband, 
wife or child and the natural necessities of their husband- 
hood, wifehood or childhood. It is with this human side that 
a relationship may be built up, based not on necessity but on 
freedom and understanding. The failure of family relation- 
ships is nearly always traceable to the invasion of the personal 
sphere by collective images, to an irruption into the personal 
life of the archetypes which then appear first, not openly as 
archetypes and myths, but as behaviour disorders. Study of 
these behaviour disorders has led to the observation of various 
connections between the behaviour of children and the 
mother's role in relation to them. 


. OVER-PROTECTION AND REJECTION AND THEIR UNCONSCIOUS 
CORRELATES 


The first of these is over-protection, a state in which the 
child is too much mothered and kept infantile, is unable to 
stand on his own feet and becomes fixated to his mother with 
the result that he either tries to overcome her by outbursts of 
rage and by actual attack or, alternatively, becomes a com- 
pliant weakling, completely dependent on his mother and 
inseparable from her. Such a condition occurs most fre- 
quently in an only child or the youngest of a family. This 
condition may be translated into terms of mythology, where it 
appears in the myth of the devouring mother from whom 
liberation can only be gained by heroic effort. If we relate 
this to the mythological formula of Frobenius, given above, 
we get the following parallels. Many children remain con- 
tained within the mother “ to devour all ”, some have out- 
bursts of rage—“ to set on fire" ; others hurt their mother 
by vicious attacks—“ to cut off the heart”. Often, after а 
time, the condition subsides—" to slip out”. 

Another condition is that of rejection. A rejected child 
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is one who reacts against a mother because she does not accept 
him or mother him adequately, either because she does not care 
about him or because she expects too much of him. She is the 
reverse of the devouring mother. The problem here is that of 
the mother who rejects her earthly, natural role, and becomes 
unattainable, like the moon, or the Virgin Mother whose con- 
cern is the heavens and not the earthly ties of children. It is 
also possible to discern a positive destructive force in the 
process of rejection, like that of the Spider Woman who 
destroys those who do not pass her tests, that is to say, come 
up to her expectations. Here again the child reacts according 
to the heroic pattern if he can; if he cannot, he is, in a 
psychological sense, destroyed. 

In both these states it is the mother’s and child’s relation 
to the myth that is important and it is therefore wrong to 
blame mothers as though they were personally responsible. 
The cause of these difficulties lies far back in the past, through 
wrong attitudes assumed many years ago, even generations 
ago, and consequently deep-rooted in the mother’s and child’s 
nature. It is chiefly when the mother’s attitude becomes 
rigid and fixed that trouble arises, for rejection and. pro- 
tection are, at the right times, valid modes of behaviour. A 
mother should sometimes see that her child stands on his own 
and apart from her so that he may take on responsibilities 
of his own, whilst at other times she should fulfil his real 
need for protection against experiences which overwhelm 
him. A mother should not be rigid; that is one essential 
feature of all the myths. We ought not to expect her to be 
either the all-loving mother or the destructive, devouring 
mother; we ought not to expect either only love or only 
hatred from her. This needs emphasis because in modern 
times so much stress has been laid on mother love that the 
dark side of the mother’s nature has been denied, and as a 
result her feelings of antagonism to her children are thought 
ofas wrong. Unfortunately they then accumulate, and when 
one day they suddenly sweep over her, she is overcome with 
Built at what she conceives to be her horrible and wicked 
nature. 

The myths reveal also that a mother should not expect to 
be always stable (earthy) since her watery nature will make 
her liable to waves of emotion. The unconscious instinctive 
forces ought not to be suppressed lest they should flare up 
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as fierce, fiery heat, instead of as a steady warmth. Nor 
should a mother neglect either her spiritual nature or her 
animal lusts which, if not satisfied, will turn against her child 
as a too violent embrace. The unconsciousness of the mother 
has, we need to realise, an important meaning for children ; 
it allows, or even compels, them to develop out of it, for if 
the mother does not know what is right the child must find 
out for himself. Childhood has been variously described as 
the happiest time of life, or as the place of terrors, but really 
each view is one-sided, for actually children experience both 
happiness and fear and their mother is both loving and terrify- 
ing to them. It is not then whether a child is happy or 
afraid that is significant, but the degree of its fear or its 
happiness; fear may force a child to develop or destroy it ; 
happiness may give it security or it may devour it. 


Tue AUTHORITY OF THE INNER FATHER (ANIMUS) 
AND Harr TRAINING 


It often happens that a mother who has read a great deal of 
psychology, perhaps because she wishes to be up to date or 
more conscious, yet completely fails with her children. This 
is so common a feature of psychological practice that it is 
worth commenting on. It is not really a criticism of books 
on psychology but rather a criticism of the mother herself. 
Her reading is an attempt to find out the right way of bringing 
up a child, a laudable attempt surely, but she may make the 
mistake of relying on the authority of the books to give her 
external rules of thumb as a substitute for turning to look 
within herself for the natural law of instinctive life. When 
things go very wrong she may be forced to seek help, and then 
it can generally be found that she is terrified of and guilty 
about the deep maternal instincts which threaten to overwhelm 
her in a dark and dangerous flood. 

Most attempts to find formule of how a mother should 
behave are, we now know, half-truths which, if pushed to 
their logical conclusion, are wrong because they too often 
spring from fear of the mother’s instinctive nature. Know- 
ledge of psychology can only with safety be given to a mother 
who is already a good one. 

Let us examine some of these formule. There is the often- 
prescribed formula of leaving a crying child in its cot and 
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attending only to it if its physical needs are the cause of the 
crying. Few mothers do not feel a longing to pick the child 
up and soothe its distress, yet many of them become slaves to 
the formula and torture themselves and the child by hours of 
crying and screaming. Such torture is unnecessary and need 
never occur. Of course, on the other hand, there are mothers 
who will never let their children alone but are always caressing 
them, holding them in their arms or even taking them into 
bed so that the children grow unable to endure frustration 
and become “tyrants”. The real tyrant is, however, the 
over-indulgent mother, and she is still the tyrant whether she 
openly indulges her child or does “the best for him” by 
leaving him to scream. : 

Next there are the series of routines which are said to be 
the best way of training children in cleanliness ; according 
to these the child must be trained by being put on the pot 
at absolutely regular intervals so that he will learn to evacuate 
at these times and so become clean. The child is regarded as 
a sort of mechanism.! 

We now know, however, that a great part of the child's 
early life is bound up with excreta and it is important to allow 
this life, often highly symbolical, its proper place. It is known, 
for instance, that children often wish to show and sometimes 
actually do show interest in their excreta. They will smear it 
over themselves, and the act of defecating is itself a sort of 
love-gifi which they expect mother to accept in this light. 
Regular habit training should only be of minor significance, 
for the important event of defecating ought not to be con- 
sidered as a “ dirty ” habit when it is rather the centre of many 
bodily feelings which are of the greatest importance for future 
development. 

This relationship to physical, bodily needs and feelings makes 
it necessary for the mother to be properly related to her own 
body, her earth, and to her animal nature, which should be 
felt as clean in a natural sense and not as artificially “ clean 
and tidy”. This relation to the body is not likely to be 
affected by the most careful study of abstract knowledge, for it 
touches deep emotional values. 

A woman often fears to be a mother, even though from 


1 This method is given apparent support by the scientific discoveries of Pavlov, 
and elaborated by the Behaviourists. Conditioned reflexes cannot, in reality, 
be made the basis for bringing up children, who are human beings and not 
just a bundle of reflexes. 
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motherhood may come deep, enduring satisfaction. But even 
ifshe be a real mother there still lurks in her a need for authority 
and conscious order.which, before marriage, was represented 
by her father and afterwards by her husband, as the father 
of her children ; it is this side which seeks a solution to her 
maternal problems in books whose authority, however, can 
only estrange her from her real nature if her relation to the 
father is not satisfactory.! 


Man As FATHER 


The various forms in which the mythological father appears 
are familiar enough from the Bible, where He is seen as God.? 
There He is the God who lives in heaven, speaks as a voice, 
appears as flame or wind, is the generative power of the 
universe, the Creator, who “ formed man of the dust of the 
ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life” 
(Genesis ii, 7). He sets out the Law on tables of stone, but 
on the other hand He destroys the world by the Flood. In the 
later parts of the Old Testament and in the New Testament a 
new aspect is revealed. He becomes a loving and forgiving 
God. He is in fact the power of the Spirit holding nature in 
His hand and doing with it as He wills. 

The mythological Father does not, however, always live 
in the sky. Dyonysos is a bull, and Taurus in the horoscope 
is an earth-sign. There are the sea gods of the Greeks and 
Romans, Neptune and Poseidon ; but the main realm of the 
father is the sky, where he is seen not as the moon but as the 
sun. 

The Father is therefore something definite and deliberate, 
related to the past by way of tradition, and the essential 
figure of our religious life. His whole expression is different 
from that of the mother who needs the generative power of 


1 In her unconscious, woman carries a figure or rather a number of figures, 
which Jung has termed the Animus. It is unfortunately a fact that intellectual 
development for many women, particularly those for whom feeling is the superior 
function, leads straight to the problem of the Animus and produces feelings of 
inferiority, even though the actual intelligence may be good. When, on top of 
this, s relationship to the real father is bad, the problem is enormously ассеп- 
tuated. 

A corresponding image lies in the unconscious of man. It is a single figure 
and is called the Anima. 

2 [t is not meant that God is himself just the father, but rather that, in the 
myth, His nature is presented as the Father. 

? It therefore follows that the conscious collective acceptance of fatherhood 
as well as the mysterious archetype of the unconscious is given formal expression. 
This contrasts with the case of the mother except in so far as the Virgin is Mother. 
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the father to give form to her irrational formlessness. Patri- 
archal society has the hall-mark of the Father engraven in 
its structure. It is expressed in the laws and the rule of 
kings, whilst the will of the father in the home, has always 
received formal acceptance. There still are fathers who 
dramatise their role just as in Victorian times they were 
wont to do, and so, as it were in caricature, show us what 
fatherhood means. These fathers are the ones who show а 
stern, rigid, remorselessness of character in relation to their 
family, men of strong principle but no feeling. 

This reflection about “ Victorian > fathers raises problems 
about family life of a wider nature. There is first the problem 
of the family in its social setting, for it is well enough known 
that the forms which marriage takes in various regions of the 
world vary and are dependent upon the moral standards of 
that particular region. Secondly there is the question of the 
relation of the family to the historical background, that is to 
the problem of the generations that have gone before, for 
there is change in the family life from generation to generation, 
and this is not only a personal or reactive phenomena but also 
reflects the sometimes fundamental alterations in the collective 
psychology of the times. Compared for instance with the 
Victorian period the present state of affairs is vastly different. 
In those times the marriage laws were inviolable and the power 
of traditional values, as expressed by the father, reigned 
supreme. The next generation was one of reaction against 
these traditional forms, which had been over-stressed, while 
at the same time woman began to assert herself. Though this 
reaction is still continuing at the present time there are indica- 
tions of a much more thorough disintegration of the old values, 
and it is problematic what the issue will be. Thus our times 
seem (and I say seem because it is always difficult to assess the 
present) to be less a reaction than a search for new values 
which have not yet appeared. 

The symptom, which we discussed earlier in this chapter, 
involving the relation of the mother to the father within herself 
and to the father personified for her by her husband, may be 
regarded in relation to the collective change, proceeding in the 
unconscious ; it is a regressive symptom inasmuch as it leads 
to the woman falling wholly into the power of the father, 
but it also can lead to the liberation of woman, from the 
dominant position which man has assumed and to giving 
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her a position of her own in the world. The fact that the 
event works havoc in the mother's personal life is characteristic 
of movements of the collective unconscious when they are 
wrongly understood. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PARENTS—THEIR EFFECT ON CHILDREN 


From the standpoint of the psychology of the archetype there 
is basic opposition in the very nature of man and woman, and 
thus husband and wife symbolise and in the unconscious 
actually signify opposites. It is for this reason that the com- 
pletely happy marriage referred to above cannot be a reality, 
for where there are opposites there is bound to be conflict. 
If we look at the problem from this angle, the angle of the 
archetypes, certain other significant facts come to light, among 
them that the child is so strongly bound to his parents because 
of the symbolical meaning of the child to his parents and of 
the parents to the child. To parents their child іѕ ап extension 
of themselves into the future, a guarantee of their immortality ; 
for a child his mother is the past whence he came, the source 
of life, the instinctive roots of his nature, the unconscious, 
while his father is the future whither he travels, the civilised 
world of traditional conscious values. 

For the purpose of bringing up children, it is necessary for 
the parents to be related to their basic biological roles, the 
woman to the role of mother and the man to the role of father, 
for if they are not so there ensues a tendency for the roles 
to be reversed—the man becomes female, the woman male. 
Inasmuch as each is inferior in this respect the result in each is 
an inferior adaptation; and even though a woman can 
hold her own in the world of men, and a man can hold his 
own in the woman's world, yet bitter conflicts ultimately arise 
directed to a reversal of the situation. As to the children’ of 
such a marriage, the entire problem which their parents have 
failed to solve devolves upon them, and this so hampers them 
that they invariably show character abnormalities of a more or 
less serious degree, nervousness or neuroses, and their situation 
is one of the happy hunting-grounds of psychopathologists. 
On superficial examination the girls of such marriages seem 
to do better than the boys, but deeper insight always reveals 
resistances of a social character. The girls develop a certain 
brilliance and showy success, whilst the boys are liable to fail, 
to be gauche and inferior in one way or another. 4 
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'The relationship between the parents is important for an- 
other reason, namely that a child invariably derives his attitude 
towards the opposite sex from the relation between his parents. 
А small child who is not much in contact with his father 
necessarily has his attitude to his father largely determined 
by the mother's attitude to her husband. The whole problem 
is complicated by the fact that his mother contains within her 
psyche the father-image which is in part made up from her 
experience of fatherly men, her own father and the archetype 
of the father. All her experience from her own childhood 
onwards, contained in this image is consciously or uncon- 
sciously imparted to her child, who therefore approaches his 
father as it were through the eyes of his mother. It is clear 
that a mother with a negative relation to her husband will 
make it difficult for the child to accept his father at all, and this 
delays his development because the father appears only in his 
negative form. 

The development of the child differs according to sex owing 
to the functioning of the (Edipus and Electra myths, whereby 
the boy has a negative attitude to the father and a positive 
erotic one to his mother, while the reverse holds good for the 
girl. But this myth only shows half the picture, for each 
image has a positive as well as a negative side. In the ordinary 
course of events the girl overcomes the mythological situation 
by identifying with her mother and the boy with his father. 
If a boy cannot identify with his father he identifies himself 
with the negative father-image of his mother, and the result 
is an inferior development of his manhood. The reverse 
holds good for the girl, who tends to identify cither with her 
mother or the inferior mother-image of her father, the conse- 
quence of the second alternative being an inferior female 
adaptation. This process leads to children taking sides 
between parents; more than this, they sink deep into the 
psychology of their parents, causing the unconscious to become 
excessively active, and in this way they feel all kinds of essentially 
adult feelings welling up too early and are overcome with the 
sense of guilt which belongs to their parents. 

Sometimes parents, dissatisfied themselves, turn to their 
children for consolation, feeling that life would not be worth 
living without them. In this way they unconsciously make 
the children their saviours. They may also find consolation 
in an erotic way, the mother turning to the boy as a lover 
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who will substitute for the father, the father turning to the 
girl. The situation suits the parents inasrauch as it drains 
away from the real problem a quota of sexuality which can 
find a certain collective sanction, by appearing as those 
* beautiful? relationships between mother and son or father 
and daughter. In general the shadow side of these relation- 
ships are hidden, but they contain none the less, a large 
quantity of repressed infantile sexuality, which obstructs the 
development of the child, because of the ideal picture, which 
is maintained to cover up the infantile solution. 

In all this there is interplay between real people on the 
one hand and archetypes on the other. The definite patterns 
of behaviour corresponding to the archetypes in the uncon- 
scious have to be taken into account; if they are not, it 
makes for endless difficulties of a complex nature—unfortu- 
nately far more complex than the bare outlines which have 
been mentioned here. If the individuals, particularly the 
parents, in a family are not adequately adapted, the result 
is that these individuals seem to disappear and the whole 
family becomes involved in a network of personal prejudices 
and mythological patterns ; a mother appears as the father, 
a father as the mother, a child as lover, saviour or scape- 
goat. 

Although these observations derive from researches into 
psychopathology, minor variations of these difficulties are 
common enough to bring them within the sphere of normal 
experience. Indeed there are few large families in which there 
is not one member who has “ gone to the bad ”, or is in one 
way or another peculiar or neurotic. Such a state of affairs 
generally arises from the fact that this member has become 
the scapegoat. АП the family problems have been piled 
upon him or her and the individual, as in the old scapegoat 
ritual, is driven into the wilderness with all the sins of the 
community (the family) upon him. The actual content of 
the burden which the scapegoat child is forced to carry on 
his shoulders into the world varies with the length of time, 
that is to say the number of generations whose guilty secrets 
have remained unyentilated and unsolved. This content 
may be personal or collective ; it may be a person, the 
ghost of some known person, or the ghost of an ancestor. 
In order therefore to solve the problem of an individual it 
may be necessary to go back several generations to find the 
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root of the trouble ; further back again ghosts may come from 
hundreds or even thousands of years ago. For iristance, at the 
beginning of our era it was generally believed that the end of 
the world was imminent and so people lived as if this were 
really the case ; they became Christians and waited for the 
second coming of Christ, denying the world and its sins on this 
account. Inasmuch as this was a living belief it was psycho- 
logically valid.. To-day, however, most people no longer 
believe it, partly owing to the failure of the expected event 
to come to pass and partly owing to the development of 
knowledge which tells us that the event is not more or less 
likely to occur at one particular time than another. It still 
happens, however, that people live “ good” lives upon the 
assumption that this world is unimportant, that their life 
here is only a preparation for another life hereafter. It is 
true that this hypothesis still has some vitality, but in the 
main it has become a ghost which destroys the life of indi- 
viduals and leads to disappointment and disillusionment. 

Hitherto we have dealt only with the state in which the 
mother and father fail in their roles, but another situation 
may arise in which they are identical with them. А mother 
is only the mother and a father is only the father, the result 
being that they continually adopt the attitude of “ Mother 
knows best ” or “ Father is always right.” In such a situation 
no child can develop his own views, for the mother, with her 
natural wisdom, destroys the will completely and is simply a 
phenomenon, not a person ; similarly the father is a phe- 
nomenon, a rigid and uncompromising one. Such attitudes 
leave no room for the many-sided aspects of human nature 
and the child is exposed to the remorseless activity of the 
archetype, which he naturally projects upon this sort of parent. 
It is on account of this projection that the parents' attitude 
causes nothing but devastation. 

Whether therefore the father and mother live wholly in the 
parental role, or whether they wholly reject it, essentially the 
same thing happens to the child—he is unable to liberate 
himself from the mythological world, in the one case through 
inability to project the archetypes of the parents on to his 
father or his mother so that they become his problem ; or, 
in the other, through inability to withdraw the projection 
at all, so that he can see nothing else. ЈЕ“ Mother knows 
best >" and “ Father is always right ”, where does he come in? 
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He can come in only as a model child, a sort of abstraction. 
Children of such families tend either to become heroes or 
heroines or go completely to the bad, there is no half-way 
for them. 

It is not usual, however, to find both parents identified with 
their role as parents in опе family ; it is more usual to find 
one of them doing so while the other gives up completely, 
becomes nervous, or dares not stand up to the partner. There 
is something in human nature which will not tolerate such a 
situation and so a typical father usually marries someone who 
is not at all a typical mother. Hard, rigid fathers generally 
have wives who complain in secret or who are rather infantile, 
for a stark, continuous clash between opposites is too danger- 
ous and painful for human endurance. It is, for instance, 
impossible to have a mother who always “ knows best " and a 
father who is always ‘ ‘right » in the same household, for male 
and female see things in fundamentally different ways, and 
somebody has to give in. In human relations the meeting 
of an irresistible force with an immovable body is an impos- 
sibility. 

These criticisms of family life are not a criticism of marriage 
in itself, for the best place for a child is his own home, since 
at bottom it is impossible to dissolve the deep ties between a 
child and his parents. That basic intimacy between a man 
and a woman which starts the child growing in the woman, 
forms a tie not to be broken without damage. 

The fact that marriage has become a problem to-day is not 
an argument against the family. It is true that many people 
break up their marriages and enter into marriage in an un- 
satisfactory spirit, but this again is no argument against 
it, but rather for reviewing the failures and seeing what 
is wrong. In both the peculiar situations that have been 
described, namely reversal of the parental roles and identifica- 
tion with them, there is the fundamental weakness that the 
individual is not sure of him or herself and tries to escape the 
responsibility involved in being an adult man or woman. 
This is due either to a defect in development or to a basic 
constitutional one. 

In all development the most important single factor is the 
strength of the will, for with this grows consciousness. With- 
out consciousness man and woman are simply irreconcilable 
opposites, but with consciousness of their roles they are human 
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beings who have a certain capacity for deliberate adaptation. 
Moreover, with consciousness they realise themselves as distinct 
beings and are able to learn about one another, to become 
aware of one another's basic needs and of the differences 
between them. In other words they can relate to one another. 
Therefore the requisite in marriage is a relationship between 
the pair as man and woman and as mother and father. This is 
the psychological contribution to the problem ofmarriage. Itis 
partly expressed in the everyday meaning of love and is distinct 
from the state of being “ іп love > which means what it says, 
namely, that each is “ in ” the state and devoured by it, so that 
there is no relationship but rather an overpowering attraction 
which cannot be relinquished. Being “in love" always in- 
volves the projection of unconscious contents and brings us to 
the problems aroused, resulting from interlocking between the 
Animus and Anima, with the concomitant delirium of wrong 
assumptions about the member of the opposite sex. It is the 
unconscious bond which produces the lovers’ quarrels, in 
which each partner accuses the other unjustly, and in doing so 
reveals that it is something in him or herself which he or she 
loves, and imagines in the loved one. Loving, on the other 
hand, makes no assumption that the loved one is other than 
he or she is; it is a much more adult idea and expresses 
what is psychologically expressed by relationship. : Relationship 
in marriage cannot be spoken of as being only spiritual or only 
physical, for the two go hand in hand, so that many sexual 
difficulties in marriage arise from lack of spiritual relation- 
ship. А 

The importance of taking relationship as the psychological 
basis for marriage is that it allows for change. It is impossible 
for two people to remain permanently the same, for life compels 
them to alter. This alteration involves conflict and suffering, 
often conflict between husband and wife. Nevertheless if each 
deliberately keeps the other informed of what is going on these 
conflicts can be resolved, provided there is sufficient sincerity 
Oneachside. Itis this need for sincerity which is implied in the 
religious doctrine that marriage needs the blessing of God for 
its fulfilment. "T. 

A. real relationship between husband and wife is Љу по 
Means easy to sustain. With children such a relationship 
can only be sustained for a short period and indeed it could 
be said that in a sense family life ends when they can accept 
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their parents as they really are and so make a relationship with 
them. 

In early life there is very little relationship between parent 
and child since the child is in a state of participation mystique 
with his parents. The participation derives from the nature 
of the child who realises the archetypes through his parents. 
He does this by making projections on to them, but as he 
grows up he gradually withdraws and assimilates the projec- 
tions into his own nature. In this process of assimilation his 
parents have a significant role to play, for they can show 
him various aspects of the life of man and woman, mother 
and father, letting him know as much as is relevant to his 
age and capacity. In doing this they help to transform an 
unconscious, spell into conscious knowledge and so their 
child's ego is allowed and helped to develop. It is through 
the will that a relationship is made, and so the parents’ 
problem is always to increase the degree of relationship, 
revealing themselves and the world they live in gradually 
to the child. 

At the same time a child's path of development is indirect. 
Much of it occurs through his fantasies about his parents, and 
these should not be torn to pieces but should be worked out by 
the child himself. It is important to realise that a fantasy 
may be absolutely necessary to the child in his development, 
even though it makes his parents totally different from what 
they really are and for the time destroys relationship as we have 
defined it above. 

Very early in life a child begins to develop à world of his 
own from which he builds up his own personality, and this world 
should not be too much intruded upon by his parents because 
it is the material from which he will ultimately make himself 
an independent being who can then, and only.then, realise his 
parents as they are and so relate to them. Parents need not be 
disappointed that their children do not confide in them about 
everything ; indeed it may be taken as a matter of congratu- 
lation if they do not, if at the same time they remain healthy 
and normal. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CHILDREN 
We have now briefly considered the relationship between 
parents and children, but within the family there is also the 
relationship between the children themselves, and there are 
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problems that arise between girls and boys and between the 
various age groups. 

The first child's position is important in many ways. He 
comes at the beginning and is always something of a revelation 
to his parents, who have not the experience in bringing up 
children that they acquire later. They are often more excited 
by him and so he gets more libido in one form or another than 
later children. This is both good and bad, for more mistakes 
are made about him while he also gets more love and care. 

When the next child arrives he nearly always feels some 
annoyance and some jealousy, for he is deprived of a portion of 
his parents! love through this child's arrival, and he often 
expresses his feelings in no uncertain terms. “ We don't want 
that, take it away," or some such comment on the new arrival 
is not infrequently heard. In this predicament the child 
generally solves the difficulty by means of his or her identifi- 
cation with the parent of his or her own sex; a girl begins 
to take a maternal interest in the baby, a boy a paternal one. 
From this comes a feeling of superiority to the new child 
which is greater or less according to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the parents’ handling of the situation, and this in turn 
depends on the relationship between the parents themselves, 
and how far they have resolved their own infantile experiences. 

This problem between children is often accepted as some- 
thing which must necessarily occur, and the jealousy of an 
elder in relation to a younger child is often accepted in a 
fatalistic way. Though jealousy is common it is doubtful if a 
child need really experience it if the relation between parents 
and child is a good one. It is certainly true that the jealousy 
varies. with the actual conditions in the home. 

The youngest child is in precisely the opposite position. 
He is the inferior one, always trying, as it were, to catch up 
with the elder whose superiority he may resent. It is difficult 
for him to grasp that really he may be equal or superior in a 
qualitative sense to his elders, so he supposes that sheer bulk 
and extra experience and knowledge make for superiority. 
He has no problem about a younger than himself, but because 

€ is the youngest he has often greater access to his mother 
and because of this he often remains infantile as compensation 
for having elder brothers or sisters with whom he feels he cannot 
Compete. 
The middle members of the family are naturally each in 
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turn the youngest, and also have to experience the arrival of a 
new baby; this leads them to understand in some measure 
the problems both of the eldest and youngest and so, at the 
best, they can mediate between the two; at the worst, 
become isolated and the butts of both the elder and younger.! 

Finally, we have the question of brothers and sisters. Many 
of the problems of sexuality and of the relations between the 
sexes are worked out here under somewhat restricted cir- 
cumstances on account of the taboo which prevents full know- 
ledge of one another. Nevertheless brothers and sisters learn 
much from each other about sexual differences, and also 

: about how to treat each other. This may express itself in 
conflicts and rivalries, which must. be expected. 

The foregoing sketch of the problems which arise within the 
family necessarily separates them into artificial compartments, 
but real family life is not made up of separate problems but of 
kaleidoscopic changes, for it is a continually moving and 
changing whole. The problems which have been discussed 
are rather facets of this whole than separate and discrete. 
Each member of the family is bound to react consciously or 
unconsciously upon the other members of it. Parents and 
children alike develop, and the aim is that the parents should 
be able to let their children go when they are old enough 
and mature enough to stand on their own. The independence 
of children can never be fully established until their parents 
die, for the existence of the parents in this world always 
carries with it particular obligations on the part of both 
parents and children. These obligations are generally ex- 
pressed in terms of filial affection, but if the obligations of 
the children are great those of the parents are equally onerous. 
If, however, the obligations are accepted they always bring 
a rich reward. 


1 It is, in the main, due to Alfred Adler that the importance of the position 
of each child within the family has received the attention due to it. 


Chapter III 
SCHOOL 


Tue RELATIVE ÍMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
COLLECTIVE 


AE children begin their school career with mixed feelings. 
In some the predominating emotion is one of hopeful 
expectation whilst others face it with fear and foreboding. 
Few children remain indifferent to this event in their lives, 
for it is their first initiation of a serious character into collective 
life. A child, if he is reasonably normal, soon adapts himself 
and the school life makes a definite impression, which may 
cause him to assume an air of superiority over those children 
that remain at home. As he develops, he moves up to a 
preparatory or junior school; later to a senior or public 
school, and each move tends to become the occasion of a new 
assumption of superiority because he then belongs to another 
and superior group. By the time he goes to a University or 
out into the world the school pattern is certain to have laid 
its stamp upon him. With some children the pattern is so 
strong that it lasts throughout their lives : they return again 
and again to their old school from which they cannot free 
themselves. 

In psychological terminology the pattern of behaviour thus 
developed is called the регѕопа,! a word borrowed from the 
Greek drama, where it signifies the mask used by the actor 
to express the part that he plays and which totally conceals 
his real identity. This is what happens in the emotional 
Sphere when a child goes “ through the mill” at school: he 
learns to discipline himself, to become a “ decent fellow”, ог 
а “good chap”, or a “credit to the school", and so on; 
in the intellectual sphere he acquires a certain amount of the 
knowledge necessary for collective adaptation. He also may 
have learnt how to pass examinations. At its best the 
Persona is a function of relationship to the outside world, for 
in meeting other people it is necessary to have reliable and 
Correct behaviour and a code of manners, and it is not desirable 

1 H 

dE т ровен атаа а ЕЕ in children brought 
Up in an institution from early years. 
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to display the unreliable and problematic. At its worst the 
persona becomes a formula for life and produces the so-called 
model pupil who successfully conceals serious internal mal- 
adaptations, and later either а dull and unreal mediocre adult 
or a professional “ charmer ", who is really totally unreliable. 

To develop a good persona is a practical necessity which 
need not be carried to the point of stamping out everything 
that is exceptional. If, however, the persona is made the sole 
educational aim, the criterion of a healthy individual simply 
becomes normality in the conventional sense, and this excludes 
individuality. 

It cannot, therefore, be a satisfactory aim, for a school to 
produce normal and good citizens who are normal and good 
only because they wear a mask. Certain modern schools, 
seeing this danger, seek to give children much greater freedom, 
hoping that the persona will appear in its right perspective 
and grow up from within the child. This allows greater 
scope to the individual, yet many children need the support 
of rules and discipline because they need definite standards 
by which to live. It takes a child of exceptional strength and 
individuality to stand freedom ; indeed, it is doubtful whether 
any child actually can, in reality, do so. Even in the most 
modern schools, despite the emphasis on freedom, there is a 
background of set standards, a policy for the school which is 
determined by the head-master. 

In the old-established schools, however, the head-master's 
function is to some extent replaced by traditions which last 
from head-master to head-master, with minor modifications. 
In general, the stronger the tradition, the more the children 
will adhere to it and so the more collective they become. This 
collectivity is sometimes emphasised by various rituals or 
insignia, by having to learn, for instance, a special sort of 
language when they come as new boys, by wearing a school 
uniform, by winning “ caps ” for athletics and so on. 

In all schools, however, behind the purpose either of the 
head-master or of the school tradition lies the collective opinion 
of society which enforces its own moral standards, particularly 
in the spheres of sexuality and religion. Owing to these 
factors, to which must be added the need for that collective 
standard of behaviour which any group of individuals will 
demand from one another, it is impossible to allow scope for 
individuality in a school beyond a certain limit. 
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The factors that contribute to the formation of the persona 
are therefore composed of collective standards, derived partly 
from moral ideas within the group of children, partly trom the 
standards of the head-master and the. school traditions, and 
partly from the standards of society in general. 

The fact that it is impossible to allow for the individual 
beyond a certain limit makes it difficult to decide how much 
freedom he shall be allowed and how much he shall be 
suppressed. Free scope for the individual without regard 
for the collective leads inevitably to sheer individualism. 
On the other hand, suppression of the individual leads to 
complete collectivity, that is to say to identification with the 
persona. Both these ways are dangerous if we are concerned 
with the personality as a whole, though for diametrically 
opposed reasons. Individualism and collectivism are one 
example of the pairs of opposites which have to be reconciled 
if the personality is to develop into a whole. 

It is not, as far as can be seen, desirable to attempt a solution 
of the problem of opposing tendencies in the case of children, 
for it would overburden their developing consciousness. 
Nevertheless, it may be worth while to look at the problem 
of education from the aspect of individuation whose aim is to 
develop the whole or total personality as a unique as well as 
collective organism. As individuation is concerned with the 
whole life process, we must include in this process the life of 
a child who is certainly an individual as well as a collective 
being. The question from the educational point of view is : 
should we try to make the child conscious of his individuality, 
that is to say, his uniqueness ; should we make him a collective 
and social being ; or should we direct him along the path of 
individuation which aims at combining the two? 

The answer to this question it seems to me is: we should 
develop the collective aspect of the child’s psychology in order 
to fit him to take his part in the world into which he has 
to live. We may therefore view the aim of education as 
being one-sided, as in fact an initiation which has the aim 
not of developing the personality as a whole, but of emphasising 
one aspect of it, namely the social or collective aspect. 


Tur FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER 


The development of education in recent years has con- 
Sisted mainly in increasing the number of school subjects, in, 
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attempting to arouse the interest and active co-operation of 
the child as an individual and in improving the buildings in 
which the children are to learn. 

In addition to this quite a large number of Child Guidance 
clinics have been started to treat those children who, for one 
reason or another, do not fit in with the facilities provided for 
their education. At the present time clinical psychology 
among children deals with individuals who cannot adapt 
themselves to the educational system and, though it is often 
relevant to take the view that the child is at fault, yet it is 
equally relevant to consider whether the educational process 
is not equally at fault. 

When the problems of a particular child are investigated, 
one is often amazed to find how very blind his teachers may 
be about him. It would sometimes seem that the teacher 
cannot see beyond the collective standards which have been 
set up for the school as a whole, and so has come to view the 
individual as merely a collective being without personality of 
his own. Such blindness forces us to reflect upon what it is 
in school teachers that produces it. 

Anybody opening a book on education or about schools 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that they contain much 
about educational methods, much about the nature of the 
child, but nothing about the nature of the teacher. Even 
the most modern books say little about them, although there 
is a good deal of criticism of the old-fashioned methods they 
use. Nevertheless, they are the central figures in the school, 
and their psychology is of the first importance if only because 
any method, however good, may be misused if it is in the 
wrong hands. 

The teacher is a less conspicuous figure to-day than he used 
to be, for there has been a tremendous change in his position, 
especially vis-à-vis children. То take an extreme example, we 
quote A. S. Neill: 

The child is born good. Discipline and moral teaching make 
the child evil because they compel the child to repress his instinc- 
tive goodness. The law makes the crime. Humanity is 50 
ignorant of ultimates that no adult should dare to tell a child 
how to live. We grown-ups should not try to guide a child 
when our own footsteps have taken us to slums and armaments 


and disease. We grown-ups should not mistake the cunning of 
old age for wisdom.! 


1 Modern Schools Handbook, p. 114. Victor Gollancz, 1939. 
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This means that the authority of the teacher as the man 
who knows what is good for children and what are the right 
things to teach them and what their behaviour should be, 
finds no place in this sort of education. Thus there is no 
adult, or there is supposed to be none, with any authority ; 
the idea is to let the children grow by their own instincts and 
demand what they want, the only authority being, presumably, 
the good instincts. The whole position has been reversed, and 
instead of the teacher compelling the children as he thinks fit, 
he becomes the servant of the children. 

It should be realised, however, when considering the claims 
of any educational method, that the type of school to which 
a child is sent (that is in the case of private and Public schools) 
depends upon the parents; they approve of the school to 
which they may send their children. Consequently different 
schools attract different types of pupils, and each of the many 
methods advocated by schoolmasters represent the views of a 
class of parent who holds views similar to those of the school to 
which his child is sent. We have, therefore, to review with 
some scepticism the claims which schoolmasters make for a 
particular method. Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that his 
pupils are undoubtedly selected, the experience of Neill has 
had considerable influence, and his work, though somewhat 
vitiated by the violence of his reaction against tradition, has 
shown what children can do if left to their own devices.! 
He has found that with a certain amount of help children 
could themselves combine to build a form of society within 
the school, and that the rules made by themselves were reason- 
ably fair and were kept. It was also found that many 
children would develop an interest in their work either because 
of its intrinsic interest for them, or because it was necessary 
for a particular aim which they had in view. 

Amongst the articles in the Modern Schools Handbook, Neill’s 
is one of the few that make any reference to the motives of 
the schoolmaster. This is, from the point of view of analytical 
psychology, a most essential factor. If, for instance, Neill’s 
method were used merely in order to avoid the responsibilities, 
then the whole method would be ridiculous ; for even if a 
Schoolmaster chooses to start from what a child can do he 


! Neill is not of course the only educationalist to hold such a view, which 
Was inspired by Homer Lane. Froebel also bases his work on the fundamental 


goodness of the child. 
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must be prepared to serve that child, to teach him what he 
wishes to know, and to provide him with such knowledge as 
society may demand of him. Again, one of the most serious 
criticisms of disciplinary measures exercised by the school- 
master is that they serve the master's needs and not the child's, 
that is to say, the master's motive is a bad one. This criticism 
of disciplinary measures does not, however, discount the 
importance of an authoritative schoolmaster; nor is he dis- 
counted because another type of schoolmaster finds it unneces- 
sary to exert such authority. Indeed, the idea of serving the 
child can be equally well expressed by the assumption of the 
authoritative position and by telling the child what he has to 
do and how he has to behave. This is because a child grows 
out of the unconscious, which contains within it a potential 
form, the image of authority, that is to say, the father. "This 
the child, as he grows up, will certainly need to find in some- 
body other than himself, and it is, or has been, his own father 
or the schoolmaster upon whom he may project this image 
and realise its significance, both in its positive and negative 
aspects. 

То be a “ father " is, T m" a definite function of the 
schoolmaster. The only question is, what kind of a father ? 
As the child grows up, he takes on more and more responsi- 
bility, and the ideas which we have expressed about the 
functions of parents in relation to the developing child hold 
good in his case. His own adaptation in his personal and social 
life is more important than anything else. It is important for 
him to be a person as well as a function, for if he be only the 
schoolmaster, the children will not be able to see him as a 

. human being, and he will be liable to exert a spell over his 
pupils which cannot be broken when the time for it to be broken 
comes. This spell is expressed in the inability of some boys 
to break free from the ideas developed whilst at school ; they 
remain perpetual schoolboys and attach themselves to their 
schools as “ old boys ” with a tenacity which speaks of arrested 
development. 

Although, of course, schoolmasters cannot be held directly 
responsible for this, they have a definite duty to see that they 
are not actually instrumental in fostering such an attitude. 
It must be said that they are too often inclined to identify 
themselves with their profession owing to the fact that it is 
held in such high esteem, and too frequently they become fas- 
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cinated by the imagined possibilities of- one or another of the 
various educational systems in vogue. For instance, it is not 
at all infrequent for school teachers to take up their profession 
because of the power which they can exercise. This has 
unfortunate results ; on the one hand they may use it to force 
the children into unsuitable channels ; on the other hand they 
may get extravagant ideas about the potency of education, 
assuming, for instance, that you have only to educate people 
in the right way in order to change the world, thus failing to 
see that what they believe to be the right way is a symptom 
expressing a collective trend which is active in the general 
consciousness or the general unconscious of mankind at a 
particular time. For instance, in recent years the idea has 
gained ground that a child is wholly good and that it is the 
adults who make him bad, carrying the assumption that if 
you altered the bad adults, or that part of them which is bad, 
the child will be good and will grow up into a good man or 
woman. The conclusion is that if only adults would cease to 
maltreat their children the world would change from bad to 
good. Another current beliefis that of rationalism. Rational- 
ists often believe that children are rational beings, and that 
if only they were educated in a rational way the world would 
be a rational place. Р Е 

Neither of these conceptions can be substantiated in fact, 
and it is necessary not only to deny them but to inquiré why 
they are held. When we do so we find that they spring from 
ап unrealisable ideal and over-valuation of the power of educa- 
tion, They must therefore be classed as power fantasies which 
would be harmless enough were it not that certain children 
become obsessed with similar ideas. 5 

This susceptibility of schoolmasters to unconscious power 
fantasies should be realised because in the end they lead to 
blindness—a blindness we have mentioned above in another 
Connection, regarding at best certain individual children, 
Or at worst almost all children. A schoolmaster's danger 
lies in the fact that he is in a particularly favourable position 
to assume that he is right and that those who disagree are 
Wrong. ; 

If we set out from the idea that a schoolmaster's main 
function is to serve the child, we shall best help him to fulfil 
this function by considering what children are like and how 
they view their schoolmasters. It is a regular experience for 
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a psychologist to find children who view the same teacher in 
opposite ways. They also divide teachers into two classes, the 
good ones whom they like and admire, and the bad ones whom 
they dislike and fear. 

Though there are undoubtedly schoolmasters who really 
belong to these categories, yet the remarks of children about 
them do not always bear the stamp of reality, and we are forced 
to the conclusion that the actual schoolmaster is serving a 
purpose in the child's psychology—it is as if to the children 
there must be both bad and good schoolmasters. Indeed, this 
corresponds with what we should expect to be the needs of 
children, for they have to realise the two sides of man as 
expressed in the archetype of the father. This tendency to 
symbolise their teachers may be illustrated by the frequency 
with which children invent names for them which clearly 
express their inner feelings about them. Sometimes they make 
play with their real names so as to give them a symbolical 
meaning. 

These nicknames of school-teachers invented by children are 
sometimes complimentary and amusing, but sometimes rude 
or abusive, and this reveals not only the reflection of opposing 
fantasies but also the underground conflict which generally 
goes on between master and boys, a conflict which breaks out 
openly if the master does not behave in a way to command 
the boys’ fear or respect. The means a schoolmaster employs 
to deal with this conflict is called discipline. 

Children certainly need discipline, firmness and sometimes 
punishment, but it is vital for the master to retain the respect 
of his boys. This he can usually do so long as his motive 
for punishment be that of justice ; the punishment itself will 
then be appropriate and the cause for administering it will 
be clearly realised by the child. 


THE VALUE or TEACHING 

Apart from maintaining discipline and paying attention to 
the social and ethical development of his pupils, the main 
function of a schoolmaster is to teach. 

Teaching may be said to have two main aims, the first to 
get a quantity of facts into the pupil’s mind, the second to 
improve the quality of his mental functions. The teaching of 
factual knowledge depends, where the facts cannot actually 
be verified, either upon the authority of the master or else 
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on that of the books which are used and which record the 
facts. By teaching the pupil how to handle facts, the mental 
functions, e.g. thinking, can be developed, and this is usually 
thought to be of the greater educational importance. It may 
be well to make some reference here to the subjects which are- 
taught, for there is still considerable controversy over what a 
child should be taught, and on this point psychology as well 
as educational theory has something to say.* 

'The educational value of science is that it develops both 
the capacity for acquiring facts, and intellectual capacity. It 
involves a definite standpoint, expressed not so much in its 
theories as in its method, and it depends upon the ability at 
once to wield abstract mental theories and to come to con- 
clusions which may be verified by actual, material, facts. In 
terms of type psychology, science develops thinking and sensa- 
tion and is extraverted in its point of view. 

Mathematics, a subject closely linked with science, has a 
special place because, starting from concrete forms of expres- 
sion, it develops into more and more abstract symbolism from 
which values are totally excluded, and in which facts become 
less and less important. The psychological nature of mathe- 
matics is obscure, but it would seem to originate from very 
deep psychic levels. 

Classical education also aims at developing the intellect but 
is furthermore linked on to the “humanities”, and so to 
feeling-values. Art and Literature come at the opposite end 
of the scale; they give scope for the development of feeling 
and also to inner forces which find expression in paintings 
and compositions. Though the subject for this is often set 
by the teacher, yet there is always some opening for the children 
to express their own fantasies within the provided framework, 
Naturally free composition and painting gives more scope for 
the children, than the set subjects. 

There is no doubt that the predominating spirit of this age 
is scientific rather than classical ; the appeal to the traditional 
spirit is in direct contrast to science in which the authority 
of the past is replaced by that of nature. 

These brief suggestions might be considerably elaborated, 
but there is not space in this book to do so. From the point 
of view of analytical psychology there is clear scope for 
thinking, feeling and sensation in a curriculum which has 


1 Jung, Psychological Types gives the basis for the following conclusions. 
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an extraverted orientation. There is in general much less 
opportunity for intuitive ! and introverted persons. 

Тће modern wide school curriculum is organised to afford 
opportunity to the various types of children and so to draw 
out and develop the capabilities of the pupil. But this has 
been done either from a philosophical or empirical standpoint 
and it remains for psychology to fill in the gaps, to decide 
more precisely what are the possibilities lying dormant in a 
child and how and when they can best be drawn out and 
developed. 

The object of education may be defined as to provide the 
child with just those materials and just that intellectual food 
which he can digest. On the intellectual side intelligence 
tests have given us an invaluable aid in sorting out children of 
high, low or average intellectual capacity. In several areas 
of the country, schools are now graded to accommodate chil- 
dren according to their intelligence : the dull ones, the average 
ones and the ones of superior intelligence are separated and 
given appropriate education. More might be done along 
these lines, for it is not infrequent to find that certain children 
win scholarships owing to some special ability, such as a good 
memory, when they are not really able to profit by the equip- 
ment which a higher education gives them. 


EMOTIONAL Basis or LEARNING 


Educational psychology has done much to discover the 
capabilities of the pupil and has evolved methods of teaching 
which are aimed at bringing out these capabilities ; this is a 
valuable contribution, yet these methods do not probe the 
emotional basis of learning. 

Fear of the unknown that is of the unconscious is one of 
the most deep-rooted fears that we know ; parents themselves 
show it when they press children to learn ; children in general 
show it by never failing to ask questions as soon as they are 
old enough to do so ; many children show it at bed-time when 
they need to be assured of their mother's love before they 
go to sleep : it is a universal characteristic of primitive peoples. 


1 This is on account of the emphasis on method which is given precedence 
over irrational processes. It is evident that intuitive children can use their 
“ hunches " to answer questions in the class-room or examination, but there is 
no actual open recognition of intuition as an honoured function in the school 
curriculum. 


———— 
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Fear usually has a place within the educational system. 
It is not so long since knowledge was beaten into the 
pupils with a stick, and though this has become largely dis- 
credited as а method, yet there is a modern stick, the com- 
petitive system, which is used in its place. The aim in all 
such systems is to force the pupil to learn on the assumption 
that he will not learn by his own choice. On the contrary, 
the truth is that children have in them a strong desire to 
know about things, but the unconscious mind has a con- 
Siderable tendency to inertia, and it is against this which the 
beatings were, and the competitive system is, directed with 
Some success. 

Primitive peoples, realising the danger from the unconscious, 
that is to say from the ghosts or spirits of the dead, attempt to 
immunise their children by initiation rites which are often 
terrifying and brutal. These rites are an ordeal in which the 
initiators are exposed to the terrors of nature, or are frightened 
by continued apparitions or unknown noises which they have 
no choice but to. ехрегіепсе.! ч 

Our competitive systems, expressed particularly in the 
examination, are analogous to these initiation rites. They are 
in the nature of an ordeal under which the pupils have to 
exert the maximum of conscious effort.) With us the uncon- 
Scious is not openly represented but comes upon the pupils 
from within in the form of fears and anxieties, which they may 
attempt to exorcise, for example, by a ritual of learning notes 
right up to the last minute before the examination. То-дау 
there is considerable criticism of the competitive system and 
there is a movement to do away with such primitive methods, 
to dispense with the element of imposed fear, and to rely 
Upon the undoubted fact of a child’s need to learn, based 
Partly on a natural interest inspired by the twin lures of 
antasy and reality and partly by fear of the unconscious. 
As with many new things, the methods have developed out 
of the failures of the old system. Psychologists usually see 
children who have failed to adapt themselves in their school 
Work, and through the study of these children, methods of 


peaynes, | ketches two types of 
165, in Germany P. d (Jonathan Cape, 1941) sketc 
паса initiation Sir ин ме m psychological significance. Rumer 
detale of the initiation process will be found in Fraser's Golden Boug ^ 
Men of ae to which we have already referred is to be found in 
a alekula. р 
С. J. Flugel, International Journal of Psychoanalysis, vol. 20, р. 275- 1939. 
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education have been evolved which have percolated into schools 
and which produce satisfactory results. 

At one time great emphasis was laid upon a method of 
teaching children who failed in their work owing to the hold 
their fantasies had over them. This has а certain value and 
stabilises some nervous children by drawing them out of their 
fantasies and directing the libido into a useful and socially 
acceptable form, but it can be done only when the child's 
interest in the work can be aroused.| To arouse interest 
is the aim of special tuition by an educational psychologist. 
It is nearly always necessary for the psychologist who is to do 
this to pay attention to the personal feelings of the pupil and 
not to press for results as a schoolmaster generally does. When 
the child grasps that the psychologist is there to help him, 
half the battle is won. 

In many cases psychologists find, however, that the child's 
interest cannot be roused ; then the educational process must 
be stopped entirely and the child allowed to express himself as 
he wishes. Small children do this mainly in play, elder ones 
mainly verbally. While this free activity is going on it is often 
possible to introduce “ work” subjects and to get the child 
to play round them. One educational psychologist remarked 
to me: “If you can get the child to play with the subject, 
half the battle is won." 

Behind these educational methods of the psychologist lies 
sympathy, kindness, and a certain freedom—sometimes more, 
sometimes less—for the child to express himself, without which 
the method is bound to fail. This brings us up against the 
personality of the educator and his capacity to tolerate the 
child as well as his capacity to interest him. The latter is 
sometimes easy and sometimes difficult, but if the child can 
be allowed to project himself into the subject then that pro- 
jection can be used and converted into the basis of learning. 

Learning depends upon the interplay between internal and 
external events. All knowledge developed out of ignorance 
and took zons to reach its present state. Much was wrong 
in it and required correction, and the wrong was valued 
equally with the right. With this in mind, it is possible to 
realise that many children put in bad work and “ wrong ” 
knowledge because the subjective factor is expressed in it, 
and from this point of view itis correct. “ Bad " writing may, 


1 Moodie, W., The Doctor and the Difficult Child. Oxford University Press, 1940 • 
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for instance, express the true character of the child, and is 
from this point of view much better than the “ good ” writing 
which is so often insisted upon and which is persona writing. 
It may readily be seen that these facts and reflections point 
» a much altered way of educating children, based on know- 
edge of the pupil's nature or needs. There is no reason to 
force children to learn at all; the essential is to catch and 
maintain their interest and respect. It should be taken as an 
v а that something is seriously wrong with a child if 
e does not or cannot learn, and that something is wrong 
With a schoolmaster who cannot keep the interest of his pupils 
and gain their respect. 
" oe discovery that to allow a child freedom to express itself 
ent у has been applied in a collective way. At one 
fom d small children up to six or seven years are given an 
a ree for play before they begin lessons and are provided 
ol materials to play with: they are children from the 
mie m homes who get little opportunity for play. The 
heal as been not only that the children are happier and 
althier, but that their standard of work has gone up. 
ao more extensive experiment has been made with 
pla cult and backward children who are given freedom to 
vd ~ а suitable environment and all lessons stopped over а 
able period. The result has been that many of the children 
ti ae easier and could later return to lessons. It was clear 
a the teachers that the children, when they went back to 
eir classes, were not only happier but had increased their 
ability to learn. 


Two Cases or EDUCATIONAL FAILURE 
to = cases of educational failure, however, do not respond 
chilg? educational care and we have to look deep into the 
бана e to discover the cause. In such instances it is 
up in that the perceptive or intellectual functions are caught 
bou as directed towards the unconscious, where they are 
Dd with such strength that they can only be freed from it 

ре азар process. 
emotion pee example will illu 
child, àl problems powerful enoug 3 
consciousness which made it impossi 


1 
good 4 Children's Play Centre, by О. E. M. Gardner (Methuen, 1937) gives à 
cripton of what a play centre is like and how it works. 


strate the importance of 
h to interfere with the 
ble for him either 
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to grasp new knowledge or even to retain what he already 
knew. 

A nine-years-old boy in the course of his treatment com- 
plained that he couldn't do fractions. He was a boy with a 
difficult home, and at the time that he was being treated his 
mother was ill following the birth of a baby. The mother 
had refused to call in adequate medical attention, the baby 
had become ill, and, for a time, the whole home was in con- 
fusion. He seemed somewhat abstracted in his manner, and 
when he applied himself to the work, he became confused. 
Eventually, in order to show him that something was wrong 
in himself, I wrote down a sum and gave him an analogous 
one beside it to work out. 


3 11 1 1 
229-225 16 + lg = 15 =i 
13 
gega mB 1n 33 
Lj um "Ра > 
2 
=a i 
= ў 5 


Тће one on the left is the one I worked, the one on the 
right is his. It can be seen how in his sum, the signs are 
either wrong or omitted ; in the top line — is substituted 
for +, in the second line they are nearly correct, but the 
equals sign is omitted and the multiplication sign is wrong ; in 
the bottom line the equals sign is again omitted and a simple 
division is incorrect, as it is also in the second line. I knew that 
he was an intelligent boy and I guessed that he really knew how 
to do the work. This I told him and suggested we should give 
up the sum and turn to something else. I asked whether he 
had dreams. This seemed an appropriate question because ће 
had now become vacant in his look, his attention was gone and 
it was clear that the dream process was at work. He told me 
the following : 

In a castle lives а bad Hungarian count. He has captured an old 
woman who lives as his servant in the tower of his castle. With her 
is а beautiful girl. An Englishman comes over the wall of the castle 
to rescue the woman and the beautiful girl. He comes towards the 
Count. When the Count wants to call the old woman he rings on a 
gong and she comes down the stairs making a noise like a pencil hitting 
on а table. The Count rings the gong and downstairs she comes. 
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He gives her a knife and tells her to kill the Englishman, but instead 
of this she says “ I am only an old woman,” and stabs the Count. 
After he had told me his dream, I asked him to draw it, for 
it seemed to possess him and I knew that if it could be made 
objective in the form of a picture he would gain a measure 
of detachment from it. I pointed out to him that the dream 
was like a fairy-tale, that something in him had got killed 
and that I thought that this was the reason why he could not 
do his arithmetic. We discussed further points in general 
terms. He seemed to improve, some colour came into his 
face and he looked more alive, especially when I said that it 
all had something to do with his home. It is interesting to 
note that though he did not say so at the time, he told me 
later how he could not do his arithmetic because he had 
been afraid of the schoolmistress. After our discussion I 
asked him to do another sum and this is what he wrote : 


Д9: ae 127 a 10) _. 
10785“ 13 7 89 — 
1 3 
15 8 15 1 127 39 381 16)381(12 
19 ху 14 Ма 39 Х 16 16 32 
2 1 81 
80 
1 
1 
Ans. — 1216 


The first sum he set himself, and as he did it correctly I set him 
a more difficult one. Не still neglects the conventional signs 
and the way in which he sets out the work is somewhat 
haphazard; yet there is no doubt that he understands the 
method and can apply it. Thus it is clear that if he pays 
attention to the unconscious processes which express them- 
selves in the dream, they interfere less with his consciousness 
and he can use his knowledge of arithmetic to work out the 


‘fractions. That is the practical fact. He did not actually 


analyse the dream in any detail, but we may now consider 
this so as to understand what had gone on. 

There are certain personal references in the dream ; for 
instance, the old woman coming down the stairs making a 
Noise like a pencil hitting on the table is a noise which must 
Surely refer to the act of the schoolmistress who wishes to call 
for order in a disorderly class by tapping with her pencil on 
her desk, The remainder of the dream is patently mytho- 
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logical The Englishman is the personification of the hero 
whilst the bad Hungarian Count is the adversary. Perhaps 
the nearest analogy to the dream can be found in the Parsifal 
myth; the Hungarian Count corresponds to Klingsore, the 
old woman in his power to Kundry, and the Englishman to 
Parsifal The analogy is strengthened by the fact that the 
Count's knife is eventually used against himself, just as in 
the Parsifal myth Klingsore hurls the spear at Parsifal, but 
instead of striking the hero, it circles round his head, so that 
Parsifal is able to seize it, hurl it back at Klingsore, and kill 
him. 

It is thus made plain that the boy’s dream goes into the 
depths of the collective unconscious, and that we с 
our knowledge of mythology to his case. 
Englishman, 
that English 
Now we know that the hero has a cultural role; it is he who 
ich are subse- 
In the course of his adven- 


to the old woman to let her do 
do. The old woman is the mother symbolising those irrational 
unpredictable powers of the unconscious which strike back 
not at the hero, but at the father. The values of tradition 
are expressed for this boy in the school, and these are destroyed 
by the arbitrary natural forces with which the hero is now 


faced and which are identified with the schoolmistress. 
at can the knife mean ? 


his arithmetic. The school- 
8 her intellect, and the knife 
ntellect. But in the hand of 


used not in a conscious way, 
nscious one. 


1 Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, 


is a frequent symbol for the i 
the old woman it is intellect 
but in an arbitrary and unco 
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The dream, therefore, shows a regression, a regression 
undoubtedly stimulated by events which were occurring at 
home. We can even see a reflection of home events in the 
dream, for the chaotic conditions of the boy's home life, 
together with the negative view of authority, were clearly 
reflected in the psychology of his mother who refused to submit 
to the authority of the doctors and who from early childhood 
had always had a distaste for authoritative figures. The home 
life had therefore been disrupted by the intrusion of emotional 
mythological elements, and that is why the dream is in a 
mythological form, for in this way the child is made to realise 
the nature of what is going on. His projection of his uncon- 
scious on to the teacher is unavoidable because this is the 
natural way of children, but if he can come to realise that 
he has in him the positive power of the Englishman, it is 
possible for him to overcome his fear. It was this aspect that 
I was able to take up with him, pointing out his relation to 
school and to his home and that it is upon the strength of 
the heroic impulse that his adaptation rests. 

If failure at school is to be regarded as a symptom it must 
be admitted that success can conceal a serious condition, and 
it is only after careful analysis of how the success was obtained 
that a judgment can be made about its value. There is one 
particular danger which is apparent in the education of girls ; 
this is their faculty for picking up methods, using them as 
formule which are taken into the psyche and applied without 
the slightest intelligence. These formule are often exceedingly 
clever and only when they are unveiled is it possible to see 
how devoid they are of the slightest educational value. 

The following example afforded by an adolescent girl will 
illustrate this point: She was near the top in her class in 
mathematics and particularly enjoyed doing sums involving 
money interest. I asked her to show me how she did them and 
she wrote down the following : 


On £100 in 12 months S.I. £8. У 
£100 in 6  , SI. £799 * 15 

4 19 

8 $ 480 

£480 in 6  , S.I. £196 * 3g X "1- 
25 2 


Verbal Ans. 1 
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It will be seen that she has got the correct answer and that 
she has shown considerable capacity in mental arithmetic— 
for instance in dividing 480 by 25 in her head, realising there 
was 5 left over and that $- = 1. But if we examine the 
second line of the sum we see that she seems confused, for 
she has put 100 below the line when it should not be there.! 
The next line follows correctly. When I inquired about this, 
she said that all the figures on the top line of the left-hand 
part of the sum went below on the right-hand side ; thus 
the roo and the 12 would go below whilst the 480 and the 
6 would go above. She had not the faintest idea why this 
was, it was simply a trick which she had learnt and so she 
could do any number of sums correctly on just this model. 
If you changed the nature of the sum she would invariably 
get it wrong until she had learnt a new trick. 

This capacity is dependent upon the function which Jung 
has termed the Animus, and it results not in a development 
of consciousness but rather the reverse? The girl with an 
extreme of this faculty does her work not with understanding 
but in the way it is done by a particular teacher, or in the way 
in which other children do it. We thus get a mass of totally 


unassimilated knowledge which if viewed uncritically produce 
apparently successful pupils. 


These two examples afford a 
which lie behind the formal execution of school work, They 
could be multiplied and elaborated enormously, but they 
serve to show how important it is not to neglect the individual 


and his or her problems when dealing with the purely collective 
situation of the class-room. 


glimpse into the problems 


Tue PsvcHoLoGv or ATHLETICS 

Turning now to a different sphere of school life, that of 
organised games, psychology recognises them as important in 
building character, quite apart from the physical exercise 
Which is in itself of value. 
The essential fea 


„ The . feature of most games is that there are two 
Sides involved in a conflict. The individual takes his part in 
а group which is opposed to the * 


san ‘other side”. The two sides 
involved are exactly the same numerically and arranged in 


made is helpful in dem trati. 
НЕ а de onstrating how she has worked, 


b 1 The slip she has 
ut an example could 
Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, — Hino; apparentserror, 
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the same way, but each side has a definite emotional tone 
attached to it; one side is positive, “ our ” side, the other 
side is negative, “ their ” side; and it is from this that the 
essential activity of the game develops. 

'The essential opposition of psychological processes is ex- 
pressed therefore in the game which demonstrates what we 
have seen to be the fact, namely, that the will is part only of 
the whole psyche which contains within it many other figures 
of equal or greater potency. In the case of adults these 
work in a harmonious way towards a goal which is, however, 
always attained with difficulty and through conflict. It is 
characteristic of boys and girls that they identify themselves 
with one particular standpoint—“ our side", which repre- 
sents, of course, the superior function. 

These characteristics make organised games a particularly 
suitable field for the expression of emotional states, and 
enthusiasm for games is much more common than is enthusi- 
asm for work. Games can, however, be played in various 
ways, in different spirits, and the spirit of games is always 
alied to the spirit of community in which the games are 
played. In England and certain other countries ideas of fair 
play, of being able to take a beating, and of appreciating the 
beaten side, are rooted deep in the structure of our make- 
up, and are exceedingly important from a psychological 
standpoint. 

If there is one thing which makes for mental health it is 
the realisation that one is part of a whole, and that there is 
at the same time always a side which though inferior must 
not be depreciated on that account. An enormous part of 
analytical work is concerned with bringing the inferior side 
up into consciousness—an inferior side which has been forced 
out of consciousness through excessive development of one 
side of the personality. In games this would be equivalent 
to overcoming the other side by unfair methods, by cheating 
and crippling them. The natural result is stagnation, for 
there cannot be a game under such circumstances ; the other 
side must be reconstituted if there is to be a reasonably equal 
match. 

Thus games provide a further illustration of how the collec- 
tive life of a school plays upon deep-seated psychological 
processes and brings them out into the light of consciousness. 
All school life is centred round the increase of consciousness, 


F 
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at once in its quality, technical efficiency, and quantity, and 
over this whole process presides the schoolmaster. 


INTERACTION OF НОМЕ AND SCHOOL 


We live in a society for which consciousness is an ideal, in 
which control is an aim and in which uncontrolled events 
although they do, of course, occur, are looked on with disfavour 
as regrettable incidents which will in time be mastered. 
Schools accordingly aim at increasing knowledge and reliability, 
and if these are not attained by an individual, he is looked upon 
askance. We know that innumerable events occur which are 
not under our control, but these do not come within the scope 
of the school. 

Because the school is an essentially patriarchal organisation 
only boys’ schools have been adduced to develop this thesis. 
Girls’ schools are, however, almost everywhere modelled оп 
boys' schools and the educational system corresponds closely 
to that at a boys' school. Except for the fact of there being a 
head-mistress instead of а head-master, mistresses instead of 
masters, girls instead of boys, there is little difference in the 
essential educational formula. 

When all has been said about schools, it should never be 
forgotten that the influence of the child's parents is still by 
far the greatest influence in emotional development. The 
collective standards expressed by the schools are generally 
the collective standards of the parents, and thus the school 
is a sort of extension of the parents who, after all, when they 
can afford it, choose the school to which their child shall be 
sent. Thus many of the child's maladaptations at school 
arise not so much from the school itself as from difficulties 
arising in the relationship between the child and his parents. 

| has already been pointed out that many of the child's 
difficulties arise through his relation to the collective images 
of his fantasy, and that these difficulties are increased by 


the failure of his parents to accept them. In school he enters 
collective life an. 


f d any difficulties he ma have before going 
to school will be brought out into the apen. For this ab 
саз often arises conflict between parents and schoolmasters. 
- асћ i inclined to blame the other for the faults in the child. 
She not really а matter of blame, but rather of unconsciousness. 
7 example, a child whose relationship to his father is unsatis- 
actory will tend to do one of two things. The hidden conflict 
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may be openly expressed in school as anti-social behaviour ; 
if the boy behaves well at home, the father is likely to blame 
the schoolmaster, but this is unjust even though the father may 
well feel that he has done his best for the boy, is often 
unaware that his own difficulties with his wife have a profound 
effect on the boy himself and are the cause of his school 
behaviour. The other way a boy may react is by idealising 
a master who then contains all that his father lacks. This 
often occurs when the conflict between boy and father is open, 
and in this case the child behaves well at school and badly 
at home. The schoolmaster will, of course, think this is the 
parents’ fault, yet in each case it will generally be found that 
it is the unconsciousness of the father that is the cause and 
it is not just to blame those that are unconscious. 

In general a child needs to possess an adequate outer 
adaptation before school life begins, and it is on this that the 
school builds. Nevertheless, there are only too often emotional 
disturbances behind the scenes which never come to light 
because they are not able to do so, and which, if they do come 
out, are expressed in anti-social ways, accidents, sexual per- 
version or failure in one form or another. 

Owing to the emphasis which is nearly always laid on the 
persona much necessarily has to be repressed, and repressed 
material always becomes inferior and perverted. It is a 
perhaps unfortunate human failing that the setting up of 
standards and ideals involves neglect of their dark side. "This 
dark side could certainly be dealt with more adequately if 
psychologists were attached to schools. In this way also the 
point of view of psychology would gradually percolate into 
schools, so that many of the experiences which have been 
gained could be utilised for the benefit of the pupils and of 
the school in general. Analytical psychology is in itself a 
way of education, not so much in the sense of instilling into 
the child knowledge and standards, but in drawing out from 
the child what is there and straightening out those distortions 
of the personality which have occurred during development. 


PART II 


Chapter I 
DREAMS 


N this chapter we propose to deal in some detail with the 

dreams of two boys. In other parts of this book dreams 
have been discussed, but they are such a peculiar and 
shifting feature of mental life that they may well be accorded 
a chapter to themselves. 

The strange events and statements which occur in dreams 
impress themselves upon us often with such strength that they 
sometimes equal in reality our experience of the external world. 
Indeed very small children actually regard them as real; for 
half-awake in the night, they may, in play, continue a dream 
begun in sleep just as if it were really going on and the bed- 
room becomes a place in which there are imaginary animals 
or people whose reality they do not question. It is often 
necessary for parents to accept this reality of the child's and 
if they do so a series of events will occur which come to a 
natural end, and the child goes off to sleep again. 

As children develop they distinguish between the dream 
world and outer reality, but many of them still maintain a feel- 
ing of reality about their dreams and hold views about their 
origin which are like those of primitive peoples or modern 
psychology. For instance, many children retain a grasp of 
their reality which they express by saying that they are sent 
by God, or by the fairies. By such statements they reveal 
their belief in a world which acts independently of their 
own thoughts and feelings. This view corresponds with the 
primitive man's ideas of important or “ big dreams ", which 
they hold consciously, as children do by implication, to have 
objective reality. Levy Bruhl says about this : 


. . . they (ie. primitive peoples) are not in the least aston- 
ished that their dreams should bring them into direct relation 
with forces which can neither be seen nor touched. They are 
no more surprised at possessing such a faculty than they are at 
being endowed with sight or hearing. It is undeniable that this 
faculty cannot be exercised at will, nor is it permanent like the 
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senses. But is it not quite natural that mystic forces should 
themselves decide whether to grant or to refuse intercourse ? 1 


This view is essentially the same as our view that there 
exist unconscious forces which work independently of our will. 
'This discovery, or rather rediscovery, of modern psychology 
is only new inasmuch as the persons and events in dreams 
are now realised to be part of our psychology and not separate 
mystical entities. The “ big dreams” of the primitives are 
the collective dreams of Jung. 

Contrasted with the “big” or collective dreams are the 
little or personal dreams—'' my own thoughts ", as one child 
so precisely described them. 

'Though for purposes of description we classify dreams as 
collective or personal, in reality they usually contain both 
elements. There are in dreams figures of people actually 
known to the dreamer as well as collective determinants, 
“representation collective” or Archetypes, which come up 
from the deeper layers of the psyche, layers remote from the 
dreamer’s will where reside the elements that seem “ them- 
selves to decide whether to grant or to refuse intercourse”. 

To understand dreams is to understand a language, a 
language strange indeed to many but one that can none the 
less gradually be learnt, just as we can learn a foreign tongue. 
At first it appears an incomprehensible jumble of events, but 
gradually parts of it become intelligible, then by degrees more, 
until at length we are reasonably conversant with the language. 
We have reached the stage in our psychological knowledge of 
being reasonably conversant with the dream language, and 
its secrets are being gradually yielded up to us. That there 
are varying views about dreams which seem to be contradictory 
is not really a serious criticism of the method of dealing with 
them. No two individuals will translate a foreign language 
in exactly the same way, but yet each translation will contain 
a high proportion of the meaning of the original: If the 
original be translated into different languages apparendy quite 
different results are obtained, far more different than if dif 
ferent people translate the original into the same language. 

ТЕ we follow out this analogy we are in a position to under- 
stand the apparently different interpretations of the analytical 
schools. | The dream is the original ; the interpretation is the 
translation. The schools each express themselves in a different 


2 Primitive Mentality, p. 99. Allen and Unwin, 1923. 
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language and the individual translators, using the same 
language, are the members of the same school. It should 
however be emphasised that in all cases the interpretation will 
contain a high proportion of the meaning of the original dream. 

In our efforts to understand dreams, therefore, the school 
standpoint or theory is simply a means of entry into the con- 
tent of the dream and we should always keep as near as possible 
to the original symbolical meaning. 

To grasp the meaning of a symbol, however, it is necessary 
to trace its setting and content. То do this we employ two 
technical procedures. The first of these is free association. 
This means that the dreamer, starting from the symbol, lets 
anything come into his mind, no matter how irrelevant it 
may seem. This method is generally most useful with per- 
sonal material ; it cannot be used with children until adoles- 
cence, but the equivalent to associations can be obtained with 
the aid of play, paintings and drawings. When we come 
to collective symbols another method is used, the method of 
amplification in which analogous mythological material is 
brought so as to throw into relief the meaning of the symbol. 

In dealing with children’s dreams it is necessary to treat the 
dream quite simply as if it were the world in which the child 
lives. Apart from the theoretical interest of the symbols the 
most important practical consideration is how the child 
reacts in the dream. 


Tue “ TRANsrTUS " FROM MOTHER TO FATHER 


The following series of dreams came from a lively sensitive 
little boy aged five. He came from a lower-middle-class 
home, and his parents, whilst clinging to the milieu in which 
they lived, had yet tried to incorporate some of the “ modern ” 
free methods of bringing up children without, however, com- 
plete success, for their child wet the bed, suffered from “ gastric 
attacks", and was too “ гес” even for them. He was too 
outspoken and offended his parents by expressing his often 
uncomplimentary opinions about others in their presence. 

The dreams which follow are selected from a longer series 
to show a development which occurred at a critical period of 
the boy’s life. 


1 Cf. Baynes, Mythology of the Soul, p. 110: “ When the symbolism of the 
material (dreams) suggests a parallel imagery in the mythological field, I found 
it possible to use the indicated motif very much as one usesa specific dye-stain 
in histology for the purpose of bringing corresponding tissue-elements into relief.” 
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DREAM I. My Dad smelt a smell of burning and we went in and 
there was а small flame that came from a match Dad had dropped. 
The flame danced like the fairies. My Mummy was very worried 
because the house might get burned, and you don’t get anything back 
if the house is burned down. 

The central event in this dream is the fire which the child 
sees as a fairy flame, that is to say as a flame which belongs to 
the inner world, and not as a natural fire. This conception 
of fire is common to small children, who, not realising its 
objective properties, may play with it and put their fingers into 
it. Even when they do know its properties they love to play 
with it, for its fascination remains and they often become 
tremendously excited by its heat and Vitality, dancing or 
shouting when it flares up. It expresses therefore an emotional 
state, a state which sometimes amounts to what seems like a 
religious awe. 

The inner significance of fire is recorded for us in common 
speech, its universality as a symbol is revealed in the world- 
wide distribution of myths concerning its origin, and in 
innumerable others in which fire is a central feature.! In 
general fire stands for the passionate element in human life, 
whether its passion be expressed in the form of erotic or spiritual 
experience. 

It is significant that this fire in the child’s dream is started 
by mistake, that is unconsciously, by the father, for he is the 
one in the family who has most life in him, whilst the mother 
is afraid of the unconscious and tries to maintain that status quo 
of middle-class conventions which the living fiame would 
undoubtedly destroy. The child himself sees it in an objective, 
positive way, as “fairy flames” which dance, and since 
dancing is generally a creative process the flames are for 
him creative. Such a way of looking at fire is essentially 
childlike, direct and unsophisticated. 

The fairy world is usually associated with childhood. It is 
on the one hand near to nature, for fairies generally live in the 
earth, streams or woods, but on the other it js a highly organised 
and even civilised world, for they live in a community of 
A Mm kings, queens, courtiers and so on. They are 
айа faiie Eee there are fairies that do white magic 

ack magic; there are good and bad 
Origin of Fire, MacMillan, 


1930. Jung, Psychology of 
ош. Baynes, Mythology of the Soul, Silber. blind of Mysticum. 
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fairies. The magic of fairies, however, is somehow a minor 
magic; they are never either as good or as bad in their own 
right as are the major deities and devils. This is expressed 
in an etiological myth about them: 

“The popular belief in Ireland also is, that the Fairies are 
a portion of the fallen angels, who, being less guilty than the 
rest, were not driven to hell, but were suffered to dwell on the 
earth. They are considered to be very uneasy respecting their 
condition after the final judgement." 1 

Fairyland, therefore, is a suitable medium to enable this 
child to see the flame of life, for he is still near nature, although 
by no means simple in his own nature. 

This dream thus portrays the whole family's attitude to the 
flame of life. The child's objective attitude to it is that of 
an onlooker and no further steps need be taken about it, but 
the dream suggests that the relation between the parents needs 
cxamination and that it is necessary to find out why his 
mother sees only the destructive aspect of the living flame. 
То this we shall refer later. 


DREAM П. There was a witch who told me to make water in my 
mouth, and Mummy said, “ No, not now." The witches chased 
Mummy and me and lots of other people. We sat on the rail outside 
the house. Witches chased witches—the ones (the ones in front) got 
away by rolling over. The chasing witch slipped up and so the other 
one got away. (“ Making water in my mouth” refers to a 
way of bringing saliva into the mouth by sucking in the cheeks.) 

Before the second dream but after the first the boy had been 
to see the film of “ Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ", which 
had made a deep impression on him. The film shows Snow 
White as a virtuous princess, held captive and made to do 
the menial tasks of a servant by the evil Queen. In this film 
the Oueen is a witch who from time to time consults the 
magic mirror, invoking the spirit and asking, “ Who is the 
fairest one of all?” As she invokes, flames rise up in the 
mirror, out of which the spirit appears and replies to her. 
The first time the witch Queen gets the reply she wants, 
namely, that it is she who is the most beautiful woman in the 
world, but the second time the spirit replies that it is not she 
but Snow White. At this she flies into a flaming passion, and 
seeks without success to kill Snow White, who is driven into 


1 Кпејаћ у, Thomas, The Fairy Mythology, р. 363. George Bell & Son, 1892. 
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the woods, eventually to settle down with the Dwarfs. Dis- 
covering this the Queen, transforming herself by the aid of 
black magic into an old hag, sets out to find Snow White 
and induces her to eat the poisoned apple, whereupon Snow 
White falls into а trance. 

The story deals with the conflict between good and evil, 
the princess Snow White being the personification of good- 
ness, and the witch Queen the personification of evil. In 
the story it is the spirit of fire which provides the starting- 
point Тог (ће real action ; therefore it is possible to say that 
the rest of the story is inspired by the flames, ie, by a 
demoniacal jealousy. It is not surprising that this child was 
particularly impressed by the film, because he had already 
dreamt of a fairy fire, nor is it surprising that the dream makes 
use of the witch in the film because she herself is so closely 
related to the fire. This relation the child expressed by 
painting the witch a flaming red colour (see opposite). 

We have described the relation between the dream-process 
in the child and in the film because it shows how the two 
interact. With children there is continuity between internal 
and external events, a participation mystique, but this participa- 
tion only occurs at particular points, it is not to be found 
everywhere. 

When we look into the history of the child and his family 
we find good reasons for the presence of a witch, if we reflect 
that the witch is in league with the Devil. The child's 
maternal grandfather is a violent, brutal, devilish man, and it 
is safe to conclude that the devil which the mother fears 
originated from the father to whom she is unconsciously bound 
by a terrible fascination. She is fixed to her childhood 
experiences of destructive demoniacal passion and even a small 
flame reminds her of the destructive force of bygone years. 

It is not now difficult to see why the mother runs away 
from the witches. Now we can see why she regards the 
flame in the first dream as dangerous : she runs away from 
evil. The child’s association is none the less important, for 
he says: “Witches are always changing something into 
something else." Bearing in mind what the mother is like, 
a woman who clings to the conventions in which she lives as 
a necessary defence it is easy to understand that the witch 
who means transformation is something to be afraid of and to 
run away from. The mother does not see change as a natural 


Picture III 


“The Witch ” 


Picture IV 


“ The Soldier, the Family House and the * Mill 
(see p. 85) | 
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process but as a terrible danger forcing her to raise again to 
consciousness the hell through which she passed in her 
childhood. 

Тће dynamic movement in the dream starts when the 
mother objects to the child making water in his mouth. So 
far we have connected the dynamic process with fire; this 
time it is water. This fact is totally contradictory to the 
conscious discriminating intelligence, but in the unconscious 
water and fire are not so far separated merely because of their 
opposition. They lie close together like Jacob and Esau in 
the womb of Rebekah. 

Water, i.e. saliva, is a part of a child which is of great 
importance to him. Anyone who has seen a baby slobbering 
over a spoon or other object will readily appreciate this. 
Spitting, too, is used as an affectionate or abusive action 
with considerable frequency. When saliva comes into the 
boy's mouth therefore it indicates that emotional possibilities 
are present. In contrast to his mother, the witch wants the 
emotion to find an outlet and when she is frustrated she 
becomes more menacing. 

We may here consider in more detail the meaning of the 
witch. It has been possible to gather some of her character- 
istics from the child's comments (to which we may add that 
he believed that witches are “ widows "), and also from the 
facts of the film of Snow White. The witch so far has been 
regarded as the dynamic fiery transforming element of the 
child's psychology which works against the conscious prin- 
ciples to which his mother clings. If we assume that the 
witch is the unconscious much is brought to light. АП 
accidents, errors and such-like catastrophes are thought by 
primitive man to be the work of witches, that is to say they 
are due to the active participation of an uncontrollable agent 
who must be dealt with before matters can be set to rights. 
'The weakness of consciousness in primitive peoples makes the 
unconscious particularly important, and they accordingly 
pay particular attention to it. In the course of the develop- 
ment of our Western culture the emphasis on conscious values 
banished the unconscious, which tends to reappear in a _ 
sinister and often devilish form. 

Looked at from the point of view of the rational conscious- 
ness the witch is the appropriate form to embody the dark side 
of the mother, because she is full of magical, symbolical and 
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so transforming powers, which because they transcend rational 
processes must be “ devils work”. This is particularly the 
case in those who, through fear, try to restrict their conscious 
field. Nevertheless, the witch contains much that is positive 
when the medizval projections are removed. There is con- 
siderable evidence both from historical research and from 
analytical experience to show that the witch is the vehicle of 
the ancient fertility rites, rites closely associated with the moon 
and the moon-goddesses.! 

It depends on the attitude with which this aspect of the 
unconscious is approached whether there is danger or not, but 
there is no doubt that it is better to avoid the issue than plunge 
into the unconscious without adequate safeguards. The 
result, if the issue is not clearly seen, is a serious regression 
which may disintegrate the personality. It should be remarked 
at this juncture that a child is much safer than an adult when 
faced with the witch, for to a considerable extent he is made 
immune by his naïveté. But the mother’s fear is thus justified 
both on personal and on collective grounds. 

In the dream there are also “ lots of other people running 
away ", thus pointing to the collective nature of the reaction, 
Indeed most people when faced with the unconscious, seen as 
an evil force, try to escape or, if they cannot do this, to “ sit 
on the fence”, 

But. though mother and child manage to keep out of the 
hunt, it nevertheless goes on : “ Witches chased witches,” and 
it appears that where before were the mother and the others 
there are now witches. This is as much as to say, “ You see 
when you run away all that really happens is that you become a 


witch.” Actually the problem of the witch requires a different 


handling. We shall see how mother and child thrive in turn. 
The dream is now exclusively concerned with the activities 
of the witches. The way in which the one witch gets away 
from the other is Particularly significant : she “ rolls over " 
—an action which would actually slow her down and make 
her easier to catch ; but if it be remembered that witches deal 
а magic it becomes at once comprehensible, for she thus 
orms a magic circle through which nothing can penetrate. 


нек и a I was ina house, beeping out under the door. There 
титат è who was coming across the river to burn the house 


1 Harding, Woman's Mysteries. 
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down. He had come across the river. (When the boy drew a 
picture of this later it appeared that the river was a circle, a 
sort of moat, and in the centre of the ground which it sur- 
rounded was the miller's mill (see Picture IV, p. 82).) But 
there were soldiers, so it was all right. I think the ~ millman ? was 
coming because we had taken something from his mill. 

The clue to this dream lies in the drawing which the boy 
made of it. In this is the mill with four sails, and round it is 
the river which is a circle; there is thus the combination of 
four and a circle. About this combination Jung says, “ The 
idea of these ancient philosophers was that God first manifested 
Himself in the creation of the four elements. They were 
symbolised by the four partitions of a circle.” Again 
“| the four is an age-old, presumably prehistoric, symbol, 
always associated with the idea of a world-creating deity." ! 

In a dream, belonging to means being equal to, and so we may 
assume that the mill is another aspect of the “ millman ", 
who is therefore the Deity. : 

Though the four mill sails are not combined with the circle 
in the precise way shown in a true sun-wheel or mandala, yet 
there are other associations which go to confirm the generative 
meaning of the symbols, as the following quotations show. 


In symbolic language, however, the mill signifies the female 
organ (издаде, from which comes mulier) and the satirist Petronius 
uses molere mulierem—(grind a woman) for coitus, and Theocritus 
(Idyll, ТУ, 48) uses идо (I grind) in the same sense... .. 
Like Apollo, Zeus, too, was a miller (роћебе, Lykophron, 435), 
hardly a miller by profession, but only in so far as he presides 
over the creative lifegiving principle of the propagation of 
creatures.? 


In Teutonic mythology also there is a similar association : 


The great World-mill of the gods was under the care of 
Mundilfore (Lodur-Loke). Nine giant maidens turned it with 
much violence. . . . 

'The gods had killed Ymer the clay-giant and they laid the 
body of the clay-giant on the mill, and the maidens ground it. 
The stones were smeared with blood, and the dark flesh came 
out as mould. Thus was earth produced, and the gods shaped 


it to their desire.? 


1 Psychology and Religion, p. 20. 1 
? Silberer, Problems of Mysticism and its Symbolism, pp. 9 -8. 


7 
3 Mackenzie, Teutonic Myth and Legend, pp. 4-5. The Gresham Publishing Co. 


See also Hamlet's Storm-mill. 
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This view is confirmed by the fact tliat at the time the child 
had this dream he first heard of God and was very much pre- 
occupied about Him. Here again there is participation be- 
tween the outer and inner worlds of the child. The archetype 
of the Deity is active in his psyche, and this leads him to 
absorb what he hears from the external world. 

In the dream the Deity (“ millman ”) is somewhat threaten- 
ing, owing to what the child believes to be a theft. About 
the nature of this theft we know nothing, but a vengeful deity 
is familiar enough in the myth of the Garden of Eden which, 
because in it Adam and Eve become self-aware, refers to the 
dawn of consciousness. “ We” in the dream refers to himself 
and his parents, who are also on the verge of becoming con- 


scious of themselves and of the implications of the child’s 
difficulty. 


DREAM IV. There was a witch and I loved her. So the witch 
put some poison on a rag and sprinkled it about and said: “ You 
put your foot in this poison stuff”? I said: ~ No thanks, I would 
rather have my Mummy.” So the witch said : “If you don’t do 
this, I shall give you a poisoned apple.” 

The child’s reflection about this last remark was: “I 
would not eat the apple—that would be a good trick, wouldn’t 
it?" But he did not think of this in the dream, he only 
thought of it afterwards. 

The same night he also dreamed : 

I looked through a window into a room and my Mum was talking 
to a witch and I said : ~ Is that your room?” and the witch shouted 
у а 

The striking change in this dream is that both mother and 
child take a similar attitude to the witch—they make a positive 
relationship with her and talk with her. In spite of this they 
are not now together, and when the child is with the witch his 
mother is only in the background of his thoughts and is used 
as a retreat if the witch becomes too insistent. The child is 
altogether more active and independent in this dream. 


DREAM V. I went to the place we went to 
somehow different and I met Eunice and we 
there was a branch and I picked it up and there was a thing like a grass 
snake, you know a poisonous one. Tt stuck up... . 1 Jumped over it. 

In this dream his parents have receded still further into 


Sor a holiday but it was 
went down a lane and 


| 
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the background and he has gone out with a girl. Eunice, his 
father told me, is a “ colourless girl ", passive and receptive, 
thoroughly female in fact, quite the reverse of his mother. We 
may safely conclude that it is owing to the femininity (i.e. 
naturalness) of this girl that he goes out with her into natural 
surroundings. What does he find there? A grass snake, 
instinctive nature, cold-blooded and intimately bound to the 
earth. It reveals its sexual aspect by standing up like an erect 
penis, and we can infer from this that the boy actually gets 
erections. It is especially likely to be the case because the 
snake is on the earth and the earth means not only the mother, 
as we shall show below, but also the body. As this occurs in 
the presence of a girl this is not an autoerotic event but a 
heterosexual one. 

The fact that the boy's view of snakes is negative on account 
of their poisonous bite does not alter the objective fact that a 
grass snake is the least dangerous of its species. From this 
it can be safely assumed that the dream is an effort to present 
sexuality in its least harmful form. This is in direct contrast 
to the boy's conscious view of it, which he derives from his 
mother who has told him that if he touches his penis he will 
be taken to hospital where the doctors will cut it off, whilst 
his sexual interests have been cut short by her telling him to 
ask me the answers to his questions. 

This series of dreams reveals an increasing detachment of 
the child from his mother, as well as an ability to take active 
steps in relation to the dream figure of the witch, and this 
occurred not only in dreams but also in reality. Such an 
increase in independence was necessary for him. The dreams 
do not mean complete independence, but they reveal a process 
going on which will certainly only be realised years later. In 
the course of the dreams there is a criticism of his mother : 
she is afraid of the fire, of the witches, of the miller, thus 
destroying the child's idea of her omnipotence and showing 
that there are greater powers than she. " . 

His mother’s fallibility makes the child rely on himself. 
Yet it is not until his mother really faces her problem, the 
witch, that we get a dream in which he relates toa girl. It 
is a general truth that a child is always fascinated and involved 
with his parents whilst they have unsolved problems, but when 
they solve them he is able to free himself from them quite 


naturally and easily. 
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'There is one more dream which came some months later, 
showing that when the child has freed himself from his mother 
he identifies with his father, and what happens when he 
does so. 


DREAM VI. Gnomes digging in the ground. Daddy and I digging 
too. We found all kinds of things, all kinds of animals, cats, dogs, 
donkeys and tortoises. Put them in boxes and put them in a lorry 
and took them home. Then I had them. 

We have previously seen how he was identified with his 
mother, but now, released from that identification, he has 
become identified with his father. This is a natural develop- 
ment, for a boy reinforces his masculinity by means of an 
unconscious imitation of his father’s ways. Father and son 
are digging with the gnomes. These are earth spirits, allied 
to the dwarfs ; they are active, exceedingly industrious spirits 
who, if properly treated, are helpful to man, although if their 
rules are not kept they revenge themselves speedily and in 
uncompromising fashion. They have magical powers of trans- 
formation and they guard the treasures of the earth, such as 
diamonds or other valuable material possessions. In another 
aspect they teach the knowledge of Earth’s wisdom. Their 
practical, industrious, active natures are due to their associa- 
tion with the earth itself, that realm of real material facts 
upon which all our existence depends. This aspect of 
the earth is the one most usually spoken of, but “ Mother 
Earth ” is also a familiar enough expression, and the material 
fact that our own mothers are the origin of our existence 
confirms the importance of the earth as body. 

The dream, however, leads us further than external realities, 
for since animals are found by digging in it this earth corre- 
sponds with a mythological one. It is indeed a creative earth, 
containing not only seeds but also animals. The earth itself 
has frequently been an object of magical practice and religious 
veneration. We need not, however, go far to find an analogy 
in mythology to the dream, for in our own creation myth 
we find “ And God said ‘ Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing ; and beast 


of the earth after his kind’: and it was so." Genesis I. 25. 


„God the Creator uses the earth to create the animals, who 
differ from man by the absence of the ** breath of Ше”: “ And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
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breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became 
a living soul.” This difference is represented in psychology 
by the realisation that animals are bound by instincts which 
are immediate purposive reactions to specific stimuli, whilst 
man goes beyond his instincts by virtue of his powers of spiritual 
development. 

The boy’s dream therefore shows that within the factual 
real passive earth lie the reactive animal instincts which when 
brought out into the open, that is taken from the depths of 
the unconscious into his own personal family life, are to become 
his own. 

Such an event was an important one in the life of this child 
because of an insistence on factual knowledge which made for 
great difficulty in his adaptation. We indicated an example 
of this when describing the child, for he was so outspoken in 
his statements about others that he caused considerable offence, 
and was incapable of reacting instinctively to a particular 
situation. Yet buried within this factual earth lay the reactive 
animal instincts. His extreme insistence on facts also got him 
into trouble at school and made it impossible for him to react 
to other boys in a natural way, the result being that they 
laughed at him and bullied him. 

When speaking of a child’s experience of facts it is always 
necessary to realise that these are not experienced as internal 
or external in the same way that most adult people experi- 
ence them. The child’s facts are nearly always composite, 
made up of what looks to be partly internal and partly external 
experience, in the lowest layers of the psyche; internal 
(mythological) and external (real) are not distinguished and 
it is only as the result of a developing consciousness that the 
inner, introverted, and outer, extraverted, worlds are known 
apart. 

This primitive state of participation is not, however, one 
which is devoid of reality, particularly in human relations, a 
state of affairs demonstrated by this child, for his statements 
about people were not without a certain truth, albeit one 
usually unconscious to the individual to whom it was addressed. 


DREAMS OF INITIATION AT ADOLESCENCE 


We shall now skip some years and consider a series of dreams 


from an adolescent boy aged thirteen. 
In his earlier years he had been a cheerful good-for-nothing 


G 
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who had spent his time running about the countryside, trespas- 
sing and egg-collecting, defying the threats and beatings of his 
schoolmaster. He was brought to himself, however, by the 
anger of his parents which reached a climax after his failure 
in an examination, and he plunged into his school work with 
considerable success. He still continued to indulge in adven- 
turous exploits, however, and these took similar lines to those 
he had previously enjoyed. In these exploits he was accom- 
panied by his friend Willmore. 


DREAM I. I am sitting at the top of a pole beside a gate at the 
entrance to a field. In the field are a lot of bulls and cows grazing. 
I roar at them and а big white bull comes towards me bellowing and 
roaring with dilated nostrils and eyes that seem to stare at me. I 
was frightened and thought that the animal might knock me off the 
pole. 

We have previously mentioned that primitive peoples used 
to frighten their children, particularly at adolescence, by pre- 
senting the unconscious in its terrifying aspect in order to 
initiate them into manhood. This dream is a parallel experi- 
ence, for the bull is a symbol of masculine, animal, instinctive 
power, and is used as an expression for the unconscious under 
this aspect in many religious cults. The white bull is, for 
instance, Zeus when he carried off Europa, whilst other gods, 
Dionysos, Mithra, are bull gods, and Taurus appears in the 
horoscope as an epoch of massive achievement. Amongst 
more primitive peoples the bull would be a Totem and 
adolescent boys go out into the woods to wait for a “ big 
dream” such as this. Were this boy a primitive he would 
now get the name of “ Bull ". | 

To return to our boy, his adventurous nature is shown 
clearly in his too provocative attitude which brings him into 
danger in a way he has expected but which terrifies him. 
It is also significant that he is not securely based on the earth 
but is perched on a phallic pole and clinging to a lifeless 
masculinity. 

This dream reveals a typical event of adolescence, for it is 
at this period that the instinctive powers of the child's nature 
are activated and bring up within him experiences to which 
he has to adapt himself, and in this instance the force of the 
unconscious is shown as a bull. Adaptation to these forces 


constitutes the transition from childhood into manhood. 
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DREAM II. I had been on a holiday last week and had collected 
several kinds of birds’ eggs. Coming home I found that Mother had 
knocked over my boxes of eggs and they were all quite broken. When 
I kicked up a row about it, she said she didn’t care at all. Twas crying | 
in rage and grief because my collection of eggs was destroyed. I 
quarrelled and made home-life a misery. 

Later on I was out riding (on a bicycle) with Willmore, and I went 
into a field that was planted with lemons growing in the way pine- 
apples do. I stole one of them and came back to Willmore, and we 
rode on. Then I burst into tears again and told my pal what had 
happened. He consoled me for a bit by saying I could add to the eggs 
I got during my holiday, and then I would have as good a collection 
as I had had before. 

In this dream we see an entirely different aspect of the 
problem, which is also one of adolescence in general. The 
boy is fond of egg collecting and one of his exploits is to trespass 
in order to collect the eggs, which then become his property 
and a matter of interest and personal pride. Eggs are potenti- 
alities which, left in their natural surroundings, will develop, 
but made into a collection become sterilised. The effort on 
the part of the boy is a violation of nature which increased 
his personal property. There is thus an extension of his ego 
at the expense of nature. It is probably partly on this account 
that his mother objects, but it is also because she is determined 
to stop exploits which might get him into trouble Whether 
her personal motives were one or the other she personifies to 
him the retaliation of nature for such violations of her sanctity. 
The impulse which prompts his exploits is the heroic impulse 
which always seeks to overreach itself; the heroic impulse 
springs from resistance to the mother whose effort is to under- 
mine and destroy it; a well-known example of this is the 
battle of the hero with the dragon which is the mother in her 
terrible aspect. It is evident that this boy has provoked the 
terrible mother in his own mother because the heroic impulse 
is directed in a way she does not approve, he is plunged into 
despair, rage and grief, quarrels and tries to make home life 
a misery, all to no purpose. He accordingly goes out with 
his friend whose suggestive name admits of symbolical inter- 
pretation, for it is particularly the will that is involved in this 
boy’s battle against the family. It is his will that he is trying 
to establish in the family circle. His friendship with Willmore 
was not altogether an harmonious one and it was not long 
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before quarrels broke out between them on the ground that 
Willmore was not playing the game by keeping secrets to him- 
self about birds' nests and other things which he found. Не 
is altogether more successful than the boy himself in shady 
exploits; more cunning and more unscrupulous. He is the 
boy's dark side, the shadow that ће is himself living. It is 
this that he has to alter, and this is the bitter fruit he picks, 
which grows near the earth, for pineapples, the boy told me, 
are fruits which grow in the midst of a cup of leaves on a 
short stem rising only a few inches from the ground. 

It is in the inner world that he has to use the heroism he 
possesses and therefore it is the secretiveness, the inwardness, 
of Willmore that is so infuriating and so important. The 
hidden way in which the fruit grows brings back to him his 
bitter experience, and evokes a confession to Willmore, who 
comforts him. The fact that the comfort is not really adequate 
is suggested in the dream by the statement “ He consoled me 
for a bit.” Comforting is actually a motherly function and 
reveals that behind Willmore stands the mother. His conduct 


springs from a mother complex, the complex which always 
threatens an adolescent boy. 


DREAM III. We (Willmore and I) were picking cherries off a 
tree when a bull charged us. Willmore propped те up on a branch 
which I grabbed, he caught hold of my legs and I hauled ourselves (him) 
to safety. The bull stared at-us and finally went away. Afterwards 
it came back and did not touch us. 

The cherries were, the boy said, bitter cherries, “ or perhaps 
good ones". Не actually in his escapades goes out to 
an old cherry tree and picks cherries, some of which he 
keeps for himself, but most of which he takes back to his 
mother. 

When we get an association like this it is significant not 
only in the sense of reality but also symbolically. The sym- 
bolical sense is shown by the dream. The tree associated 
with an animal is familiar enough in the myth of the golden 
apples in the garden of the Hesperides, where the fruit is 
guarded by the serpent Ladon. The forbidden fruit of the 
Garden of Eden is also reflected in this dream. Therefore 
the tree from which he in reality takes cherries contains within 
it as a projection a mythological element. 


This condition was peculiarly marked in this boy, who was 
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always drawn out of himself by projections into reality. Не 
was fundamentally ап introverted boy, but he lived an inferior 
extraverted life; this meant that his extraverted life was in 
the nature of a compulsion. Не could not give up his esca- 
pades, even though they were in danger of completely upsetting 
his career. These escapades at one time became much more 
serious than those of his earlier years and would certainly have 
landed him in the courts if he had been found out. 

When a boy is living his inferior or primitive side there is 
always a great deal of participation mystique. To him as to 
primitive peoples the world was full of symbolical material. 
This dream is a good example. When he picks cherries it is 
an act of great daring, a theft it is a crime against his god 
and it invokes the anger of the god. Directly the bull 
approaches, other possibilities of the tree are realised ; it is 
a protective maternal tree into which he and his friend can 
climb to safety. 

What, however, are the cherries—this fruit which he feels 
at first are somewhat bitter but “ perhaps боой”, most of 
which he takes to his mother ? 

At the time he had this dream he was beginning to become 
aware of his sexuality, so that we may safely assume that what 
he plucks from the tree is sexuality, and sexuality not merely 
as information but as a living, natural process which he 
experiences as distasteful yet perhaps good. Bearing in mind 
that his actions in actuality have also an inner, less innocent, 
meaning we come to the conclusion that most of his sexuality 
is bound in incest and that only a small quantity is kept for 
himself, i.e., is autoerotic. We have noticed before how 
potent and destructive his mother can be; now we realise 
that she is thus powerful because of the incestuous bond. In 
early years it is natural for the boy to relate to his mother 
according to the incestuous pattern, but at adolescence this 
bond should dissolve so that he may be freed from his mother. 
'The heroic impulse is one that arises out of resistance to the 
mother, it is a transitional phase, a phase essentially of adoles- 
cence, but with this boy the heroic impulse fails, and he falls 
back again into the incestuous bond. 

The events of adolescence can be thought of in both an 
external and an internal way. In the external order they 
lead to the separation of the child from the home, in which 
the mother is the most important parent, and to his establish- 
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ment in the real world as a man; in the internal order 
there must be a separation from the inner collective images, 
and establishment of the ego vis-d-vis this inner world. The 
outer and inner processes are more or less important accord- 
ing to the temperament of the child. An extraverted child 
will free from the outer objects first, an introverted child 
will free from the inner objects first. In the particular boy 
whose dreams we have discussed it is the inner world which 
is the more important, but owing to his upbringing he could 
not grasp this without analysis. The reason for this situation 
was that in his home the accent had always been placed 
upon external standards rather than upon inner ones; this 
had driven him to a relentless but futile rebellion against 
external authority, and had made him afraid and uncertain 
of his own inner standards. His dreams therefore show an 
initiation process which was not successful, and he had to go 
through the initiation in analysis. 

In order to accomplish the essential processes of initiation 
primitive peoples dramatise them. In our Society they are 
not dramatised in the same way and instead of being crystal- 
liscd for a child in a single event they are extended over a 
period of many years. None the less the same process goes 
on. The following quotations show in essence the way in 


Which the child is freed from the mother through the idea 
of rebirth. 


At a certain stage in the initiation ceremonies of these tribes 
the women and children huddled together and were securely 
covered with blankets and bushes. Then a number of men came 
from the sacred ground where the initiation ceremonies were 
performed. Some of them swung bull-roarers, and some of 
them took up lighted sticks from a fire and threw them over the 
women and children “ to make them believe that Dhuramoolan 
had tried to burn them”. At a later period in the ceremonies 
the boys were similarly covered up with blankets, a large fire 
was kindled near them, and when the roaring of the flames and 
the crackling of the wood became audible, several old men began 
to swing the bull-roarers and the lads were told that Dhura- 
moolan was about to burn them. These performances were 
explained by a legend that Dhuramoolan, a powerful being, 
whose voice sounded like the rumbling of distant thunder, had 
been charged by a still more powerful being called Baiamai, 
with the duty of taking the boys away into the bush and instruct- 
ing them in the laws, traditions and customs of the community. 
So Dhuramoolan pretended he always killed the boys, cut them 
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up, and burnt them to ashes, after which he moulded the ashes 

into human shape, and restored them to life as new beings.! 

This is but one example amongst thousands, but in all of 
them the child is reborn. Sometimes he even goes through 
a hole which represents the womb, and is fed again on milk 
for some days. After the ceremony he is removed from the 
mother and is brought into the tribal group. 


1 Frazer, On Some Ceremonies of the Central Australian Tribes. Melbourne, 1901. 


Chapter II 
PICTURES 


RAWINGS, like dreams, show a mixture of outer and 

inner experiences, and according to which predominates 
а picture is spoken of as mainly objective or mainly subjective. 
A completely objective picture corresponds to outer reality, 
a completely subjective one to inner reality. 

This last statement is, however, true only in a limited sense, 
for it frequently happens that a picture derived from outer 
reality has, as well as an objective value, an inner symbolical 
one. For instance, one child who carefully camouflaged all 
the objects which he copied was also an expert in camouflaging 
his own motives—the outer experiences thus corresponding 
with the inner fact. Nevertheless it must be conceded that 
à picture intended to express inner values should be based 
upon what a child feels, or what he wishes to express, and it 
is then best to eliminate, as far as possible, the outer realities 
and get the picture from the child when he is in the midst 
of an emotional disturbance or state of tension. In these 
circumstances the experience which the child has been going 
through will be revealed in the picture, if that picture has 
been allowed to evolve spontaneously. In many instances 
the result of objectifying the experience is enough to free the 
child from his experience, so that the child is actually changed 
when the picture is finished, Often, however, the drawing 
is done without effecting much change, and though it still 
shows very clearly the state of the child, it is one which 
cannot be altered by the simple and easy way of making a 
picture. 

The earliest pictures which children make are scribblings— 
a collection of lines distributed in various ways on a piece of 
paper. Though these might be supposed to be of no signifi- 
cance, yet they show extraordinary variety. "They are some- 
times robust and strong, sometimes weak and trembling, some- 
times they cover the whole Page, sometimes no more than a 
tiny area. Though a scribble can lead to general conclusions 
its definite meaning cannot usually be discovered unless the 
context of the scribbling is known. For example, one small 
line on a piece of paper may be due merely to the fact that 
96 
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the child did not want to scribble, or it may actually be due 
to a serious inhibition. 

"Therefore, as in interpreting a dream so also in interpreting 
а picture, it is necessary to know something about the indi- 
vidual who has made the picture, when it will become possible 
through the picture to get a deeper insight into the problem 
of the individual. It often happens that after prolonged 
study the picture suddenly reveals the child's problem. We 
speak metaphorically of “ getting a picture of the case ", but 
such metaphorical expression can suddenly spring to life so 
that what was mere metaphor lies before us as concrete reality. 

The pictures discussed in this chapter have been chosen from 
two points of view. The first illustrates how the psychology 
of a boy is influenced by the psychology of his father. The 
remainder show processes in particular children, one a very 
small girl, another an older girl, and the third an adolescent 
boy, and we shall study these solely in relation to the child's 
psychology, leaving the parents out of account in order to see 
how the children themselves function in the situation in which 
they are placed. 


CASE I.—A Dracnostic PICTURE BY A Boy AGED II YEARS 


This boy was brought to me because he was stealing and 
running away from home, symptoms which had become so 
serious that he was eventually charged in a court with being 
beyond control. He was a nervous, pale boy who, when 1 
saw him, was on the verge of tears. He settled down to a 
drawing (see Picture V), but when he had finished and I 
questioned him about it, he became very nervous and wanted 
to go to the lavatory. The only statements he made about the 
drawing were that the big figures above the ship were the king 
and queen, with the queen in front of the king, whilst he himself 
was keeping goal on the right of the picture. It was difficult 
to establish a relationship with him and to get more informa- 
tion because he remained obstinately “ deaf". This deafness 
had been noted at school and a medical examination had 
shown no physical cause for it. There was one further relevant 
fact about the interview: as he was going out of my room 
he was suddenly caught by a moment’s indecision, starting 
down the stairs, then coming back, and finally rushing off 
as fast as he could. 

Now to turn to the drawing. It falls into two parts, the 
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one on the left consisting of two ships and the “king and 
queen ", the other on the right, a part of a football match. 

The left-hand part of the picture is far the more impressive, 
but the right-hand part, though less impressive, is also signifi- 
cant, for it shows us the child himself on the defensive in an 
everyday collective activity, а game of football, which is 
naturally played by boys and therefore shows his relationship 
to them. The left-hand part of the picture is much the 
larger; it lies behind the goal-posts, where he cannot sce it, 
and therefore shows us what is to him the unconscious situation. 

The “king and queen” can be distinguished only with 
difficulty. Together they form a strong, overpowering, even 
monstrous figure. The crown is moon-like in its upper part 
and carries a cross. The face is strong and gives an impression 
of latent power which is suggested particularly by the eye. 
The question-mark which appears in the place of an ear must 
relate to the boy’s deafness, and tells us not only that the 
cause is unconscious because it is behind the boy, but that 
it is also a property of the figure itself. The robes of the 
figure have spikes down the back and front, like those that are 
present on reptiles. The arms are embryonic, and the four 
feet, though ostensibly those of two people, give the impression 
of belonging to a single creature. 

A cursory glance suggests the symbolical nature of the figure. 
We can without much difficulty see in it those composite 
mythological people who were once felt to be of such everyday 
importance in the lives of men and women. If we combine 
the boy’s statement that what we see is the queen, with the 
fact that she is in the sky and has the sign of the moon on her 
crown, it is clear that the main content is that of the great 
mythological mother—the moon who rides through the sky 
as the queen of night, and who on the one hand brings fertility 
and on the other insanity. The figure is not, however, com- 
pletely the mother, though she is the predominating element. 
Male characteristics have accrued to her and have given her 
a rough brutish appearance which contrasts with the arms 
which are embryonic and ineffective. 

This unity of male and female is deeply rooted in the 
unconscious and there forms the germinal root of our being : 


In the beginning there was Self alone, in the shape of person 
(ритизћа). He, looking round, saw nothing but his Self. . . . 
But he felt no delight. Therefore a man who is lonely feels 
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no delight. Не wished for a second. He was as large as man 
and wife together. He then made this Self fall in two (fat) and 
thence arose husband (pati) and wife (patin). Therefore Yajna- 
valkya said: “ We two are thus (each of us) like half a shell." 
Therefore the void which was there is filled by the wife. He 
embraced her and men were born. 


Below the figure is a ship, a decidedly curious one. The 
anchor is much too big and hangs at an unnatural angle ; the 
king’s head might well be expected to breast the waves rather 
than hide safely behind in the rear. The captain’s position 
at the wheel makes it impossible for him to steer, the super- 
structure of the ship interfering between himself and his line 
of vision. Lastly the smoke and the flag blow in opposite 
directions. 

The position of the captain will be referred to later. At 
present we shall consider the contradictory behaviour of the 
flag and smoke which can only be explained either as a 
technical error or by the fact that two winds are imagined, 
blowing in opposite directions. As there is no particular 
technical difficulty in drawing the smoke and the flag in the 
same direction we are left with the hypothesis of two winds. 

Such an irrational occurrence cannot be explained on a 
natural basis but must be taken to be mythological. In 
mythology the wind has the almost universal meaning of 
Spirit: "..- breath is wind and spirit—it is roho, in Arabic 
ruch, in Hebrew ruach, and in Greek pneuma”’,? whilst the 
coming of the Holy Ghost was heralded by the wind : 

« And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it 
filled the house where they were sitting." Contradictory 
motion of the spirit would lead to the indecision which has 
already been observed, whilst the boy's precipitate departure 
down the stairs was almost literally like а blast of wind. 

The picture speaks in terms of mythology. This is unusual 
in a boy of eleven and points to the overwhelming nature of 
the processes going on in him. 

In the usual course of things a child's parents act as media- 
tors between him and the mythological world, so that when 
he is overwhelmed by the myth it is always necessary to look 


1 * Bridhadaranyaka Upanishad ", Hindu Scriptures. Dent, 1938. 
2 Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 174 Kegan Paul, 1934 
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into the situation at home and to see whether the parents 
are fulfilling their function. In this case they were not. The 
boy's mother had recently died and his father was decidedly 
pathological. There are, as we shall see, reasons to believe 
that this abnormality was vitally influencing the boy's nature, 
and we shall discuss the abnormality to demonstrate how this 
was happening. | 

The father believed that for some unknown reason people 
were spying on him and he had discovered this in the following 
way. One night he put a milk bottle outside the front door 
and looking out of the window he saw a light shining on it. 
This light he at first thought came from the moon, but this 
conclusion did not hold because the bottle was in the shadow. 
Looking more carefully he was surprised to find the moonlight 
was reflected from opera-glasses focused on his house. He 
took this as proof of malicious intent by spies. He was insane. 
Insanity is an ineffective method of discovering the significance 
of facts, so that we can account on this basis for the ineffectual 
arms of the figure in the picture. Moreover the man's whole 
life had been actually dominated by his mother, for whose 
sake he wasted his best years. Later he married a woman 
to take her place. 

A paranoiac is like a man who steers his ship but cannot 
see where it is going. The father could not understand why 
he was spied upon. In his imagination he was forced to 
combat the spies. This was reasonable, but he did not see 
that his attitude was likely to lead him into a Mental Hospital. 
In other words he builds up a superstructure which interferes - 
completely with the direction of his life. 

If we refer to the picture again we see that the captain is 
placed so that the superstructure of the ship intervenes between 
the steering wheel and the view of the ocean ahead, and from 
this we conclude that the captain is the father himself. His 
position in the picture Supports this, overpowered as he is by 
tlie greater mother. Inasmuch as the son is able to express 
his father’s psychology in a mediumistic way he is identified 
with him. This identification is vividly shown by the small 
boat which trails behind the steamer, 


CASE II—ScmmnrmGs As ^ Means or COMMUNICATION 
Let us turn now from a single picture to a series, The 
following scribblings 


were made by a little girl, aged 21 years, 
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and were obtained in the following way. She came upstairs 
and to my room with her brother, aged 7 years. She was an 
attractive, sociable child, active and intensely alive, and 
though she was alarmed when I took her on my knee, she 
readily agreed to take some chalks and draw. She began 
a drawing and I simply gave her a new piece of paper when 
she had finished the first one watching, as far as possible, 
the order and direction of the lines. Her brother was with us 
the whole time, but he made no comment till the end when I 
spoke to him about his sister, and he confirmed or amplified 
what I said about her. Brother and sister seemed on easy 
terms, but it was she who was the centre of the relationship. 
This was shown by the fact that she did not take much notice of 
her brother, but was prepared to accept his help or suggestions. 

To one who has seen many children’s scribblings the energy 
and vitality of her drawing is very striking ; each line is done 
with firmness and precision. 

She at first drew a single line (1), then a group of lines 
on the left (2), then a curved line (3) and finally she concen- 
trated on making the large black mark which dominates the 
picture. It is clearly made by the vigorous expenditure of 
much energy—a fact shown not only by the intensity of the 
mark but also by the presence of numerous finger-marks dis- 
tributed round it in the effort to hold the paper down under 
her energetic rubbing. Inspection showed that many colours 
had been used in the drawing (see Scribbling I.) 

The child showed fear as I picked her up but soon she con- 
centrated on the picture and after this was quite at home. 
There are two types of lines, the soft curved ones and the 
straighter ones. These are introductory and show the child 
merely accepting what I had asked her to do. Then she 
became active and vigorous, and made the black mark which 
is distinctly phallic, masculine, aggressive. It is a clear 
expression of what she feared in me, namely some masculine 
demonstration, and she attempted to deal with it first in a female 
passive way by acceptance, and later by a vigorous protest. 
By this means she mobilised a lot of energy from within herself. 
Rubbing is a well-known way of getting energy, the instinctive 
form being masturbation, when first pleasure and then an 
Orgasm is obtained and a considerable quantity of body pro- 
ducts are liberated, whilst during the activity there is also 
liberation of mental energy in the form of fantasies. 
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Let us next consider the colours. Perhaps the most sinister 
colour to children is black. A child of 2 years may well know 
the terrors of the night when there is no light, and when ghosts 
and bogeys arise on all sides to disturb it. Black, therefore, 
is an appropriate colour to express the unknown and the fears 
which always arise in connection with it. 

The little girl was plainly less afraid after this scribbling 
than before it; she had exorcised her fears and even seen 
that the terror was not merely negative, but also contained 
something colourful and positive. It is not surprising, then, 
that the next picture contains the same clements, but the 
phallic mark is definitely coloured and positive. (Scribbling II.) 

The third scribbling does not show the same intense vigour ; 
the lines are equally firm but there is more curve and less 
concentration of energy. The different colour of the paper 
was her own choice, but the scribbling seems much less clear 
and definite ; she has exhausted her fund of energy, or perhaps 
the new colour of the paper has obstructed the flow of her 
libido. 

The fourth scribbling again shows the phallic mark. In this 
picture the curves are much more pronounced than in the 
others, and the child has used light blue to make circular lines 
which occur above, to the right of, and below the red phallic 
mark. This picture is more balanced than the previous ones ; 
it is built up on an approximately oblong shape, with the 
circles above and below the phallic mark and loops on the 
right, and moreover it covers, or nearly covers the paper. 
This latter has been an increasing feature, and although pic- 
tures 1 to 3 also cover the paper the last picture is much 
more of a pattern and shows more than any. What has been 
happening? The child has been spreading herself. .At first 
there was intense concentration, her emotion was negative, 
black, and self-involved. Then there is a gush of feeling (the 
colours in picture No. 2), she opens out, and finally in this 
expansion rhythm is added to instinctive reactions, a rhythm 
which, however, tends towards a circle, that is to say to a 
complete state. 

The final scribbling, number five, shows dominance of 
rhythmical circular movements which always run anti- 
clockwise, and a few at first straight but later curved yellow 
Strokes. The predominating circular movements stand for a 
protective magic; after this she was free, she need no longer 


Picture VI 
“ The Great Monad ” (see p. 116) 


From“ Mythology of the Soul,” by Н. C. Baynes, by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox 
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submit to my requests, and so she got off my knee to the 
ground and went about her own business. 

Such a series of events are quite characteristic of children. 
Instead of all this she might have said “І don't want to sit 
on your knee and do pictures”, but she had to go through 
what amounts to a long and essentially magical procedure in 
order to remove herself or protect herself against me as a new 
event, a part personality or phallus. 

This child as shown by the richness and originality of her 
expression, is undoubtedly a talented one who has at this 
stage difficulty in establishing herself as female on account of 
a vigorous and aggressive masculinity, which tends to over- 
whelm her and with which she deals by identification but from 
which she can free herself if left to her own devices, 


CASE Ш1—ТнЕ THERAPEUTIC VALUE Or PAINTING 


The next series of pictures were made by a small girl of 7 
who was at first quite incapable of adapting in my interview 
with her. She was timid, afraid and kept relapsing into 
silent tears. She was at first encouraged to paint by playing 
with the paints, and then to put something on paper. Her 
first picture shows a mass of red dabs, the majority of which 
are enclosed in a continuous red line which, though going 
all round to make an approximate oblong, does not make a 
completely enclosed space, for it is open on the right. 

There is also a boat, and above this a sort of cloud, painted 
in orange, down from which there is a yellow phallic projection. 
The indiscriminate red blobs seem to express passionate dis- 
integration—rain coming from the sky threatens the whole 
form of the picture. This diffuse form of expression shows 
the child's tendency to break down, to feel utterly helpless. 
She has, however, reached the point of attempting to get con- 
trol over this disintegration by putting a line all round, but 
with only partial success, for the line is tenuous and not 
complete. 

Compare with this a painting (Number VIII) made one 
month later in which the outline, if still incomplete at the 
bottom, is firm, definite, and duplicated in yellow and brown. 
There is throughout the picture a sense of ordered design which 
only fails a little in the blue spots outside the ring of phalli and 
the brown outline. 
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In addition to the angular outline a further co-ordinating 
form is the circle which, painted in brown, makes a firm basis 
from which the red and white phalli project. It is as if her 
sexuality, expressed in the first picture as a cloud shaped like 
the male organs, has abandoned airy fantasy and has come 
to be rooted in the firm earthly basis of fact. The paint has 
run somewhat, and this reveals the haste as well as lack of 
attention to detail with which the picture was made. Such 
pictures as these were made by the child not for show but as 
direct expression of her experience. 

The next painting (No. IX) shows that the child has built 
up the pattern on the basis ofa circle ; the outer parts are now 
clearly differentiated, sub-divided and colourful ; in the centre 
are yellow strokes which stretch outwards in a rather indis- 
criminate manner, but yet form a sort of centre to the whole. 
This picture was made a month after the previous one, and 
shows a vast development. The final picture painted two 
weeks later shows precise organisation, and if it lacks the 
vitality of the second, it is far more stable. (Cf. Frontispiece.) 
The red colour previously distributed over the paper is now 
brought into the centre of the picture and is firmly held by the 
green wheel of which it is the centre. The wheel is reinforced 
by yellow lines, the outer firm and the inner painted like a series 
of arcades. The external arrangement is less rich than in the 
previous picture, the colour lost thence being now at the 
centre. 

The change which had occurred in the child was as marked 
as the changes in the pictures, for she was now, if a little 
centred on herself, a definite, coherent individual who had lost 
the symptoms for which she was treated and was no longer 
liable to serious disintegration. The shape which the child 
used to get control over and integrate the various emotional 
elements is the circle, and this is perhaps the commonest form 
to use. It is a magic circle, and the wheel-like arrangement 
called a mandala? is one which is commonly used all over 
the world precisely for this purpose. 

This series of paintings illustrates what is quite generally 
the value of painting for children. Through it they are able 


to master those devastating experiences by which they are from 
time to time overwhelmed. 


* Cf. Jung, Integration of the Personality and The Secret of the Golden Flower. 
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CASE ІУ. Тн TRANSFORMATIONS OF A SYMBOL 


'This boy was a large, rather uncouth youth, aged 14 years, 
who hid an inner anxiety under a common-sense air and an 


assumption that everything was “all right”. His actual 
situation was that he was failing at school in spite of a good 
intelligence, and was threatened with expulsion, not only 
for his failure, the ostensible reason, but also because he was 
considered an unsatisfactory pupil in ways that were not 
altogether clear. These ways soon revealed themselves as a 
passive resistance to authority born of an inner fear. This 
feeling of fear and even helplessness is revealed in the following 
dream which repeated itself with minor variations again and 
again 

I go with some friends for a picnic in a field and as we are sitting 
there a bull charges at us. We all run away but the bull makes a 
special attack on me, he seems to choose me out from the others. I try 
to hide behind а tree but the bull knocks the tree down and I wake up. 
Once I was actually tossed by the bull. 

I have mentioned this dream because it was the subject for 
a series of drawings in which it is possible to see how the 
images develop out of the dream. 

The boy was quite easy to work with so long as the real 
immediate problem was left alone. He was interested in 
studying his dreams and when he became more accustomed 
to the analytical situation he began to scribble on the black- 
board. It is perhaps necessary to say that this boy did not 
know of his talent for drawing ; he was no artist and had never 
tried doing this sort of thing before. 

The pictures were made in the following order (see Draw- 
ing I). First he drew the ship which he had seen downstairs 
ina picture. The image is therefore derived from the outside, 
but underneath it he sketched in outline a sca monster snorting 
through its nostrils. Next he came back to his dream and drew 
the bull, himself, and the tree in a field. The face in the 
tree as seen in the drawing was put in deliberately, but this 
was only done after I had pointed out a face which was actually 
there though not so clear as this. He then told me that in his 
dream the tree actually jeered at him as he ran from the bull 
and tried to trip him up with its roots. He said that though he 
prayed to the tree to help him it was no use, so that it seemed to 
him that the trce-spirit and the bull were allied against him, and 
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this he showed by drawing a line to join them. The fact 
that he is isolated between them is shown by a line encircling 
himself. 

Тће pe ae he says, attacks the ship “ јизЕ as the bull 
attacks me”. To show the attack he drew a straight line to 
represent aggression, and added a curved one to represent the 
association between bull and aeroplane. 

The ship is, then, himself, riding on the water, but beneath 
him he senses the sea monster, the unconscious. That is his 
preliminary statement. He next turns to dreams for the sub- 
ject of his further drawings, for these are products of the 
unconscious. That these drawings were mainly drawings from 
the unconscious could be seen from the rapidity with which 
he produced them and by the fact that he never really knew 
how they were going to turn out. The intervention of con- 
sciousness, that is deliberate intention, does however appear. 
The face in the tree was deliberately made more definite, and 
the tree on the right was started with the intention of making 
a face clearer still. 

Looking back over the drawing of other parts as described 
we have noticed that the boy put in lines to show aggression 
or combination. These were put in consciously. Thus some 
ef the drawings were spontaneous, and as we say “ uncon- 
scious”, but others were deliberate, that is to say made 
consciously. | 

.. Тће' series of pictures on the left were begun deliberately. 

Figure 1 is the drawing of the tree-spirit, but the heads that 

follow grew as it were out of the activity, and the boy only 

afterwards gave two of them names ; the one on the left he 

called the “ Devil ”, and No. 5 on the right is the “ China- 

man"; 2 and 3 have an animal-like quality about them ; 
it is plain how closely animal, tree-spirit, devil and man are 
related. The manner in which these heads combine pictorial 
elements used before is also apparent. For instance, the hats 
on the figures are boat-shaped, and they again show the ship 
(= hat) balanced on the top of the monster, (= bull, tree, 
devil, Chinaman), and if we look again at the monster he has 
horns and is therefore partly bull. 

This merging of pictorial themes reveals the essential unity 
of the complexes involved which are therefore not discrete 
entities. A complex is usually understood as a knot of emotion- 
ally toned mental elements which have a definite conative 
aim. These complexes appear personified in dreams, as in 
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the bull or the tree, but they are here shown to overlap and 
combine to a varying degree. Thus, the child's mind is not 
a series of mechanical elements but a series of variable com- 
ponents which alter under different aspects and have indeed 
different aims under different circumstances. 

Elements in these drawings show a series of transformations 
which are paralleled in the history of religion, the most striking 
being the association of the Devil with the Bull. This is 
precise historical fact, for the cult of the Devil was derived 
from the cult of Dionysos, who was himself the Bull, and who 
stands for the outburst of animal lusts in a religious orgy. 
These elements were transformed in the Christian myth with 
partial success through the sacrifice of the lamb, but this was 
never wholly effective and certain aspects of man's animal 
nature were repressed to appear later in the perversions of 
demonology. Such is the collective background with which 
every child has to deal as he develops. The ways of solving 
the conflict between man and his animal nature are at the 
bottom twofold. Either the animal nature may be accepted 
and brought into life or it may be sacrificed and transformed. 

At adolescence the admiration which boys feel for athletic 
prowess is part of the process of accepting the animal and of 
disciplining it. It is an idealisation, a process which is only 
partially successful because it does not include its lower aspect, 
and this breaks out from time to time in the form of homo- 
sexuality, masturbation and other sexual perversions. An 
adolescent is in a difficult situation, for he feels changes within 
his body which cannot have any adequate outlet because of 
the collective psychology by which he is carried. His lusts 
develop, and must develop if he is to play his part in the world 
as a man, and yet collectivity demands from him asceticism, 
and at the best winks at, at the worst is horrified by, infantile 
sexuality, i.e. perversions. The sexual problem of adolescence, 
therefore, resolves itself into discovery of how-to accept sexu- 
ality and discipline it without its becoming the devil. 

Figure 4 in the series of pictures is “ the Devil”, Figure 5 
is a “ Chinaman ". The Devil is connected with the actual 
doing of something evil, but the Chinaman rather with secret 
societies, that is, inner activities. Figure 5 was actually 
made much more spontaneously than Figure 4, and this 
appears in the clear and definite drawing ; each line is here 


+ This boy was seen in 1938, when the Chinese still held this projection for 
children. 
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complete, but there are jerks and breaks in the drawing of 
the Devil. 

These facts suggest that the introverted (Chinese) way of 
dealing with his animal nature is to this boy the more spon- 
taneous and natural one. 

Nevertheless the devil is a reality with which he has to deal 
and the next picture deals with it. He paints a “ totem 
pole? whose object is “ to scare devils away”. It is also, 
he says, " something inside which diamonds can be put for 
safety > 

The whole picture (see No. X) is exceedingly striking and 
not only are the boy's statements factually correct about the 
uses of the totem pole, but it would not be difficult to imagine 
such a picture exerting a living magical effect. The boy was as 
surprised by it as I was, the picture seemed to grow naturally 
and certainly did not take him more than ten minutes to paint. 
He began by making quite a simple figure, a phallic figure 
with an oblong on top, then a star, then a diamond and 
below this a square. This figure was outlined in black with 
the shapes within it outlined in yellow, and then filled in with 
blue ; these colours can be seen in the finished picture though 
obscured by the black. 

The painting contains much of the powers of darkness in 
it, but it is also, particularly in its lower trunk, full of colour, 
thus expressing negative attributes above, and positive ones 
below. It was significant that the boy drew the lower part 
first, up about as far as the enormous mouth, and that the 
shape of the painting was phallic. On top of this he put the 
black part of the painting so that at first demons were absent, 
but as the conception developed the idea of devils crept into it. 

The most striking part of the picture is the enormous mouth 
and the two faces looking in opposite directions. The mouth 
is a frequent subject of children’s drawings and bulks largely 
in their fantasies. Psychoanalysis has attributed this to oral 
erotism which has its roots in the pleasures of sucking or 
biting at the breast. : а 

But the mouth has, beyond its biological function, other 
possibilities if looked at from a symbolical angle. It is not 
infrequent to see a vacant look on the face of a child; he 
is completely absent, for а moment his attention cannot be 
gained ; at such times he is devoured by the unconscious. 
Mythological themes of devouring are universal, and Mother 
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Nature as the devouring monster is the constant enemy of the 
hero with whom she fights. The hero always conquers, either 
from outside, or by descending into the monster’s stomach 
to destroy it from within. The child's direct and real 
experience of unconscious processes leads to their projection 
on to real objects. Thus the body becomes an object upon 
which innumerable projections are focused, and amongst the 
special parts of the body the mouth stands out in this respect, 
not only because of its hard teeth and soft lips but because 
it leads to the inside, into limbo. 

To an adolescent, particularly, the devouring unconscious 
is especially dangerous, indeed evil, for it represents the 
atavistic pull which arises at each period of transition where 
new problems have to be solved. 

The boy's use of primitive modes of expression was no 
random chance, for his remarks, and to a certain extent his 
behaviour,.showed that he held the primitive view of evil, 
not indeed, in an abstract way, but rather as something that 
was producing concrete bad results ; he held that anything 
working to his advantage was of God, and anything working 
against him was of the Devil. He did not of course hold this 
consciously, but as a remote conception—remote like the sub- 
ject of the painting which he believed was the sort of thing 
primitive peoples made. 

A further examination of the painting shows two examples 
ofopposition. The two side faces point in opposite directions, 
the eyes are formed by a vertical, phallic mark and a receptive 
curved eyebrow. This opposition is characteristic of the 
unconscious, which is something that works in opposites. 
There is, as far as we know, nothing definite about it like 
deliberate conscious decision, but its basic opposition makes 
for a more natural state. Like nature it is male and female, 
it creates and destroys. This makes for the inertia which is 
a characteristic feature of individuals who have a weak will 
and it also makes for an irrational and contradictory nature 5 
such people are always pulled in two directions. As one 
patient told me, if she felt impelled to go in one direction she 
immediately felt also impelled to go in the other. 

= Rational methods cannot redeem a patient from this con- 
dition. It was the condition into which this boy had fallen, 
but a symbolical expression was able to redeem him. 


Chapter III 
PLAY. 


ies A CHILD'S toys in antiquity were apt to be much more 
than mere playthings. They were charms inductive of 
good, prophylactic against evil influences.” 1 Though it would 
be a mistake always to see deep significance in toys, which are 
usually not particularly important but merely something with 
which to while away the time, to be amused with, and to 
discard at will, yet it is easy to find examples which have deep 
significance. A favourite doll may be carried about every- 
where, a child may be unable to sleep at night unless a teddy- 
bear is in bed with him, or unless special toys are arranged 
beside his bed as a protection against the perils of darkness. 
The teddy-bear and the toys are indeed “ charms inductive 
of good, prophylactic against evil influences ". 

Just as toys may be either “ mere playthings” or charms 
against evil, so a game may be a “ теге” game, lightly 
started and as lightly broken off, or else an activity which is 
of really serious significance. It is easy to say that a child 
who will not go to bed whilst immersed in a game just does 
not want to go to bed, or is naughty, but this negative critique 
does not allow enough for the positive fact of the game and 
its hold over the child. 

A positive view of play makes it possible to understand why 
it is known to have a therapeutic effect on nervous and difficult 
children, and also why small children need time to play if 
their capacity to learn is to develop satisfactorily. The fact 
is that a child needs to spend much of his time in undisciplined 
activity, that is in play, and if this is not allowed his capacity 
to develop or to pay attention is interfered with by uncon- 

trolled activities of the mind. = . К 
Та view of these facts and also because play is a child's 
earliest activity it is reasonable to assume that by investigating 
itin detail we shall discover what is going on in the child's 
psyche, and we may expect to find examples of those character- 
istics of childhood which we have mentioned in previous 
chapters. We may expect to see reflected in play the child’s 

1 Harrison, Themis, p. 17, footnote 4. Cambridge University Press, 1927- 
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relation not only to inner events but also to people and events 
in the outside world. 

In the first year or so play is а physical activity in which 
it is not possible to say whether any real mental imaginative 
activity has а part, but as the child develops, imagination 
certainly comes more and more into the game accompanied 
by a considerable degree of participation between what are 
subsequently distinguished as the imaginary world and the real 
world of outer events; the life which we might assume to 
be part of the child flows into the toys. 

When the mental energy involved in a particular game is 
not too great, or when the inner image of imagination is not 
too clear, i.e. when the energy is in an undifferentiated state, 
then the play is conditioned by the possibilities in the toy 
itself; for instance, “ tea parties ” will result from the pres- 
ence of a toy tea-set, or * railway games ” from the presence 
of a toy engine and railway lines. On the other hand, when 
the imaginative image is clear the child will have a definite 
wish to play at, for example, Red Indians. All sorts of 
instruments and clothes may then be used and even con- 
structed to serve this purpose. We often find toys being 
used in ways for which they were not designed, or the fantasy 
image may be projected without the aid of toys, either into 
another person who then becomes a giant, ghost, witch, 
and so on, or into places such as a cupboard, a room, or 
a tree, and a game will result in which toys are not used 
at all. 

The essence of play is that for all but very small children, 
it is imaginative activity stimulated more or less by outer 
objects. The outer object may be a toy, but objects other 
than toys have contributed to the development of the child's | 
psyche, such as experiences of home life and of school, and 
these experiences give a potent stimulus to the child's imagina- 
tion and are reflected in his games. Thus it is often possible 
to read from the child's play what is, or what has gone on in 
the environment. 

In doing this, however, a good deal of caution must be 
observed, for just as imaginative activity can make use of toys 
for its own purposes so parents and teachers may be used by 
the imagination as a mirror in which to reflect itself, There- 


2 Those who are interested in primitive psychology can easily see how like 
children are to primitives in this respect. " 
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fore games about home may have scarcely anything to do with 
the reality of the child's own home either now or in the past, 
and may show only how the child's imagination has reacted 
to his parents. 

It can be seen from this that the child's psyche is only 
loosely drawn togetherintoa whole. Justas toys are physically 
separated from the child so are the various psychic elements 
separated from and only to a certain extent controlled by the 
ego. Play is a formative process and helps development, 
and when the ego is strong enough and the personality formed 
the child ceases to need toys because what was previously 
in the toys has now become part of himself. It cannot be 
said, however, that the desire for them is ever completely 
lost, for again and again we hear from older children con- 
temptuous remarks about toys as being “childish” and 
" silly " while they still gain evident enjoyment from playing 
with those of their little brothers or sisters. 

The first state is one in which the inner and outer worlds 
form a continuous whole of experience in which the child is 
immersed. The process of development, then, consists in 
drawing together the various psychic elements (complexes) 
and integrating them into the personality. As the process of 
integration goes on and as projections are withdrawn, a child 
distinguishes a world of “ pretend ” from the outer world and 
gradually realises that the outer and inner worlds work accord- 
ing to different laws. It is in this way that the participation 
between the outer and inner worlds is broken and it is through 
this also that “ magical? play becomes “ mere > play. 

Early play is almost entirely a matter of the relation between 
the child and his toys, but gradually other children become 
involved and the play becomes a social event. As this social 
aspect of play develops rules and regulations are introduced. 
These rules originate sometimes from adults and sometimes 
from the children themselves and they show a way in which 
the psyche becomes organised. Directly the rules are adhered 
to a " house? has been built in which the children can live 
and from which anti-social people are excluded. 

As in other forms of mental life play shows an assortment 
of personal and impersonal material. Situations of an abso- 
lutely collective character are expressed and yet with them 
may be mixed personal experiences of real people. Typical 
collective situations are so frequently expressed that a moment’s 
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reflection will bring many to mind. Firstly there are family 
games, in which one child takes the role of the father, another 
of the mother and a third of the child; such a game is sufficiently 
collective to make a common basis for play between children, 
while the behaviour of a particular child's mother or father 
may also be expressed and may be compared or contrasted 
with that of the parent of another child. Another common 
series of games centre round the theme of gangsters and police. 
The play of opposites expressed in these games also covers 
war games, the fight between good and evil, and so оп. Games 
in which various mythological figures appear are also frequent, 
and in them ghosts, witches, magicians and so on are made 
the centres of awe, fear or admiration. 

These introductory remarks will afford a framework from 
which to approach some examples of children's play. The 
two children whom we shall study were quite average children, 
who revealed little that could not be sufficiently easily observed 
among other children and who were not grossly abnormal 
although they were observed in the course of psychotherapeutic 
treatment. 


CASE I—Tue ANALYSIS OF INFANTILE JEALOUSY 


Ist Interview : Joyce, a small girl aged 6 years, was a child 
who had fears of the dark and would not go to school ; for 
these reasons she was brought to the clinic by a woman who 
was not her mother, but who had taken an interest in her. 
She was a lively, active little girl, full of energy which she found 
it at times difficult, or impossible, to control, and when this 
happened she became anxious. Her main symptom was : she 
did not go to school. 


Play: She started to play with two dolls, a black doll and 
a white one. The black doll at once became the “ bad” 
one and got a great deal of smacking on her bare “ behind ”, 
after which she had to be put to bed. Later this doll was 
given some nice clothes and in the end Joyce became more 
reconciled to her. The other doll, who was called “ the 
baby", was good and virtuous, and was the one that she 
loved. Later, when both "children were in bed together 
Joyce discovered that the good baby's eyes would not close 
and so she could not “go to sleep". Then it appeared 
that she would not go to sleep, and a mild argument about 
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the matter ensued in which the “good baby” was called 
naughty ! 

This game shows clearly the play of opposites, the good 
and the bad children, and also the attitude of the mother to 
them, because Joyce throughout the games was actually play- 
ing the mother's role, dressing and undressing the children, 
smacking one, caressing the other, and putting them both to 
bed. What sort of a mother does Joyce show us in her play ? 
She is a mother who distinguishes sharply between good and 
bad and also makes the assumption that children ought to be 
good without perceiving that how a child behaves is dependent 
mainly on. how she is treated by her mother. 

As the whole of Joyce's problem centres round this assump- 
tion of the mother and contains within it the cause of her fear 
of going to school and much of her fear of the dark we shall 
have to consider it more carefully. 

It would seem at first sight an innocent enough assump- 
tion that children ought to be good. It is one which is widely 
held, in conjunction with the traditional belief inherent in our 
civilisation that people ought to be good. The fact that they 
are not in reality good does not invalidate this pious wish, in 
which the emphasis is laid upon virtue and, to square the facts, 
the devil is blamed —a reasonable point of view. In the case 
of a little child, however, who has not yet developed adequate 
consciousness to grasp such metaphysics, we may have our sus- 
picions of it, remembering that pious assumptions too vigorously 
enforced cover a multitude of sins and that mothers may beat 
children as an outlet for pent-up emotions and in so doing 
make the child a scapegoat for their own badness. When a 
mother holds this. assumption undeviatingly we must be more 
suspicious still, in fact definitely critical ; she has gone “ off the 
carth ”, she is possessed by an opinion, by what Jung has called 
an Animus ; this is brought out in our example by the simple 
fact that the rejected doll is a dark brown, earthy colour. 

Turning now to the dolls themselves and the “ mother's " 
relation to them there is reason to believe that the play dis- 
plays just the opposite of the mother's conscious opinion, for 
it shows that good and bad are not absolute but relative 
values. If we observe the play carefully we see that each 
doll develops as part of itself а germ of the opposite quality : 
the bad “ child > is put into nice clothes, the sign of outward 
goodness, though there has been no real change in her nature 
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as subsequent play showed ; the * good" child has a germ 
of ** badness” within her in the form of the deliberate intention 
not to close her eyes and go to sleep as her “ mother wishes. 

The white and black, good and bad, dolls are those opposites 
which find exhaustive expression, usually as warring factions, 
in mythology and folk law ; they are found amongst the most 
primitive peoples, as Layard has shown,* as an essential 
element of their society. As we ascend the scale of civilisation 
they are conceived of in other forms as, for instance, the conflict 
between the dragon and the hero, till finally the dualism is 
taken up in religious conceptions under the higher form of 
God and the Devil. In modern times psychoanalysis has found 
them again in the fantasies of little children as good and bad 
objects and analytical psychology has concerned itself with the 
statement of the problem and its solution. The child Joyce’s 
play shows the relationship between the opposites in a special 
way which is not so much one of conflict as of interdependence. 
This particular relation is well shown in an old Chinese mono- 
gram, the Great Monad (ој. Picture p.102). This is meant 
to depict two fishes, one the bright starry Yang, the other the 
dark earthy Yin. Each fish is exactly the same size as the other 
and contains within it a germ of the opposite principle. The 
Chinese regard the monogram as expressing the relations 
between Yang and Yin. These are opposite principles which 
react in a phasic way: when Yang predominates Yin is 
recessive and vice versa ; there are, for instance, Yang periods 
and Yin periods in Chinese history, and these are not ever- 
lasting but alternate naturally with their opposites. The 
alternation or relativity of the active powers is the significant 
feature ; it is the enantiodromia in the nature of things; this 
enantiodromia is a frequent feature of children’s play and 
behaviour, and is seen in Joyce’s play. The analogy is exact. 
The child expresses in her play something which is the product 
of many years of meditation, a process which differs entirely 
as a process from play, and indeed the Yang and Yin are far 
more embracing concepts than mere black and white, never- 
thelese the essential facts are there in both cases, and although 
the difference in width of conception is enormous it does not 
detract from their basic similarity. The Great Monad stands 
for the nature of things in general ; it claims to embrace the 
whole world. A child, being part of the world, contains 
within it the same nature as the rest of the world. 

1 Stone Men of Malekula. 
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It would be a mistake to take the Chinese conception of 
Yang and Yin in a moral way ; they cannot be equated with 
good and bad, which are moral standards. We see in Joyce's 
play how her mother thinks about it, but looking at the play 
from another angle the doll children are seen as merely dark 
and light. The supposed bad intention of the white doll 
probably is not bad at all, for children fear to close their cyes 
because of the darkness which brings with it shadowy fears of 

6 ; 


Ghoulies and Ghosties, 
And long legetty beasties, 
And things that go bump in the night. 


Taking the child's play as a whole there is a strong contrast 
evident between the mother's deliberate acts and formule and 
relative natural facts, which express themselves as white and 
black, light and dark, day and night, Yang and Yin. 

This contrast makes a conflict. How does the child deal 
with it? She does so by identifying herself with the mother, 
to whom she would naturally look to solve her difficulties 
for her. This way of identification is characteristic of child- 
hood and the conflict is characteristic of mankind. It is 
worth noting that the actual attitude of the fantasy-mother 
does not correspond to the real behaviour of the child's own 
mother towards her, for the real child was the favourite of 
her mother. The extreme guilt and necessity for a scape- 
goat arises from another cause which we have mentioned in 
a previous chapter.! 


and Interview: This time there was a good deal of playing 
with water. There was a small tin bath with a reservoir 
attached and by turning on a tap the water would run into 
the bath. The tap, however, got blocked up and this upset 
her. Later on she put some boats in a large tray into which 
she poured water from a bucket. She pushed the boats to 
and fro. She also put a lot of sand in the water and when 
she got her hands wet complained that her hands would get 
chapped. This is what her mother had told her. Then she 
wanted the water changed to separate the sand and water, 
and we used a bucket to carry the water up and down stairs, 
splashing it about on the stone stairs, but this she did not mind. 

In this play the Opposites are again seen in the form of the 


* It was due to the bad feclings she had over the birth of a younger child. 
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two boats, the sand and the water, the tap which ejects water 
(male active) and the bath which contains it (female passive). 
Dealing, however, as she does in materials and impersonal 
objects there is no need to distinguish between good and bad. 
It is, as we have seen, when the mother comes into the play 
that good and bad appear. "Were it not for the idea of partici- 
pation this play would seem quite trivial and indeed it might 
well be called “ mere" play. It has been shown that the 
opposites are not absolute but relative qualities and are in 
themselves a unity as well as distinct and separate attitudes. 
In the material world water and sand can be mixed or separ- 
ated. Thus the child finds in her materials something which 
reflects her mental processes. 

In the development of children there cannot be much doubt 
that at first there is no conscious distinction between the 
opposites ; they are felt as impulses in which the child dis- 
tinguishes neither clearly. Partly through education and 
partly through a natural inner development the opposites 
become separated and there then arises the question of how 
to deal with them. Under some circumstances mixing seems 
to be the right way, under others separation, and in a third 
rejection. It depends always on the circumstances. 


grd Interview : The bad doll was once again well beaten and 
put in the corner at the beginning of the interview. After 
this there was much more play with water, Joyce becoming 
the mother washing the doll’s clothes and bedclothes. Whilst 
washing the doll's knickers with soap she got some sand on 
them. This she smelt because she thought it was “busy ” 
(fæces), but when she discovered that the “ busy " was sand 
she was content. She also washed the floor carefully and 
made me move my chair about so as to let her get on with 
the work. At one time when she was washing she came across 
some drops of water оп the floor. “ That's baby’s * tidly' 
(urine) down there. She got out of bed and came downstairs 
and did ‘ tidly’ ; she's a nuisance, naughty baby,” she said. 


Sand Play: She made a “ dumpling” and cooked it. 
Tea Party: She was the mother making tea and I was the 
daddy when she said “ My baby's crying," and she took off 


the nappies. When she smelt “ busy ”, she said “ She's a pest. 
Busy on knickers.” 
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The identification with the mother is here very clear, but 
Joyce's actions are much more clearly a reflection of what 
her mother really does, washing and cooking, whilst many 
of her remarks are remarks that her mother actually makes. 
* She's a pest," for example, is what her mother actually 
says. The theme of the play has, however, changed and 
the baby is getting less good and more natural. This bad- 
ness (naturalness) in the baby was really suggested in the 
earlier interview when the baby would not shut her eyes. It 
will be observed how the child assumes absolute authority, 
rejecting the bad child, and how she spends her time at 
the beginning in making everything clean. This leads to 
the discovery of dirt; ! she has a nose for dirt and this 
dirt is “ busy”. Though by referring to reality, ће. by dis- 
covering that the “ busy ” is merely sand, she overcomes a 
possible outburst of emotion, yet through the washing her 
inner dirt clamours for release ; she is not only cleansing the 
room she is also cleansing her own soul. The Opposites can- 
not, however, be really avoided, and so the dirt has to come 
out and of course it comes out from the baby, the inferior, 
dirty part of its clean mother. 


4th Interview : Joyce found the baby’s bottle and enjoyed suck- 
ing and chewing the teat. Early in the interview she com- 
mented, “ My baby can spit back.” This means that the 
baby spat the milk out. For this she was spanked, 

Soon after this she found some chalks which she broke up 
and put in the blackboard tray. At the end of this she said, 
“ Is she crying; is my baby crying ? " and went to feed the 
baby. “Does she spit it out ? > she said, and then sucked the 
bottle herself. Some water ran out Кот «ће wrong end, and 
she cried “ Oh ау!” Then she bit and chewed the teat. 
“Been to see our Uncle Alf's baby," she said. She spilled 
more water on the floor. At this I remarked, “ When you 
were a baby you wanted to do tidly over mum just like you 
spill water on the floor now.” To this she replied, ‘ No, I 
didn’t, but I used to do busy all over her—you can’t smack 
babies.” She put the bottle down. Im going to save it for 
to-night.” She then found a toy bath and it was dirty. She 
was very much disgusted at this. She put some water in it, 
washed some soldiers in it, commenting on their guns, and put 


An enantiodromia. 
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them in a waste-paper basket. She then found another bath 
with “ muck” in it. “А boy put it in last night." Next she 
said, “ I must make haste and get ту daddy’s dinner, then I 
can put the bath on the tap.” She was near an electric switch 
screwed to the wall. She said, “І want this," and took the 
screw out. Next she tried to open the door ofa cupboard, but 
the key would not work. She struggled to make the door 
open. I offered to help her, but she refused. “Oh no, oh 
no, oh no,” she said ; then, ** What are you crying for, baby 2 
Naughty ! ” 

She then found paint and paint brush and pretended to be 
sick, She went and took sand out, sprinkling it all over the 
floor. She found the baby doll and picked it up. She was 
for the moment nice to it and gave it the bottle. In doing 
so she spilt water all over the ground. At once she smacked 
the baby, next found its pants wet and smacked it again. 
** She's a pest," she said. Next the bottle became “ а pest ” 
and she sucked and bit it. А 

There are many new features in this play. In the first 
place the identification with the mother is nothing like so 
strong and for much of the interview she works out the feelings 
of being a baby by means of identification and actually doing 
babyish things, sucking and chewing the teat of the bottle. 
On the other hand she is not able actually to do all babyish 
things but has still to project some actions into the symbolical 
baby, the doll. 

On this occasion, for the first time, there is no rejection of 
the black doll and though there are some hard words and 
sound smacks for the “ baby " ; the behaviour is on the whole 
much more natural and less obsessive. 

These events confirm that the so-called “ bad " things in 
the dark doll were the natural behaviour of a baby. "What 
“ mother ” tries to do is to force the baby to give up her dirty 
ways by punishment. But observe how delightfully naive the 
child is, for when she brings out her desire to do “ busy ” 
all over her mother she at once protects herself by the opinion 
* mustn't smack babies". This does not prevent her from 
soon setting about the “ baby " when she feels like it a little 
later on. 

It becomes possible now to understand some of this. It is 
clear that some part of Joyce's personality has become arrested 
in development, so that she still retains baby desires and, 
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mother-like, punishes herself for them. The objects in the 
play have given her an opportunity to work out her desires, 
as she cannot do in actuality. The especially important 
objects in which Joyce's play centres are : the bottle, standing 
at one time for the body from which pours “ tidly ", and at 
others for the breast, the “ busy ” and the “ йау”. 

The child’s relation to and activity with these organs and 
substances is part of what has been termed by Freud infantile 
sexuality. The activities are not, however, to be understood 
as sexual in the adult sense ; they are rather the seeding-ground 
for adult sexuality and contain sexual analogies. For instance, 
there is a kind of intercourse between the male, phallic teat 
and the female receptive mouth. Though this may seem 
somewhat far-fetched it is a fact that children equate the 
mother’s breasts with the male organ, whilst it is also not 
infrequent to find children who consciously relate fertilisation 
with eating and birth with excretion. 

If we look again at the play we see that although there is 
no indication of real sexual ideas or feelings, there are sug- 
gestions of the child’s feeling about sexual differences. For 
example, all phallic objects are either attacked or thrown 
away, whilst boys are stated to be dirty. Chalks are broken, 
the soldiers with their guns are thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, she is disgusted by a paint brush and is sick over it, 
and even the bottle teat itself comes in for biting and chewing. 

We get an opportunity also of seeing how Joyce reacts to 
serious frustration. First she tries to overcome it by force, 
refusing all help, and then with “ What are you crying for; 
baby?" There are only two alternatives, to feel impotent 
and cry, or to use brute force. 

It is not now difficult to understand why Joyce cannot go 
toschool. Throughout the play the brutality of the “ mother ” 
is clearly seen. Since her mother is not like this, the brutal 
mother becomes projected on to the schoolmistress, whom she 


cannot overcome and accordingly she feels helpless, frightened 
and tearful. 


CASE IL—A FIXATION TO THE FATHER 
The following is a record of play by a girl, Joan, aged тоў 
years, and is selected from a long series of her records extend- 
ing over a year. Joan had been evacuated from her home 
in the evacuation scheme of 1939 and had been found to be 
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a profuse bed-wetter. She had always wet the bed, but only 
slightly, when at home, so that when she returned there, 
her bed-wetting again ceased to be profuse. She was born 
in India and came to England when she was four years 
old. Two years later her father deserted the family, leaving 
them practically destitute. Joan had pleasant memories of her 
father so that his desertion came as a severe blow to her and 
she felt that she would never get married when she grew up 
because it opened up the same possibility; she, like her 
mother, would be left by her husband. 

Before considering Joan’s play and by way of introduction 
it is worth while to note two of her dreams, which reveal much 
of her problem. 


Dréam I. A bomb fell in the backyard and I put my head on ту 
arm waiting for the explosion that would kill me. Mother went out 
and put earth on it and a flower-pot over it out of which grew a flower. 

Joan’s mother is here shown in a thoroughly positive light, 
converting destructive emotional outbursts into a positive - 
growth. The destructive complex comes like the thunderbolt - 
of Zeus or Thor from the sky, and the answer to it is found 
in the earth and a homely flower-pot. 


Dream II. Joan related this after coming to the clinic for 
some weeks. 

My father had come back again. He was married to Mrs. Wood 
and was packing his bags before coming to see us. 

Joan was overjoyed by this dream and told it to her family. 
Her mother, no doubt pleased with the dream herself, said to 
her, “ Perhaps you will find Daddy on the doorstep when you 
go out ! ", but her sister expressed the more cynical, “ When 
you dream of a thing it never comes true ! ” 

Thé dream has indeed a chance of coming true only if the 
phrase “ my father" be taken in a correct sense. With this 
at the back of my mind I asked her whether she could see 
her father clearly, and she answered that she could not, that 
she only caught a glimpse of him and could not be at all sure 
what he looked like. “ My father” is therefore in all proba- 
bility some part of herself, the creative part, or rather the 
means whereby she can become creative, for the Mrs. Wood 
she mentions who “lives next door” has a large family. 
Because the real father is absent and because Joan is a child 
she needs to find somebody with whom she can regain those 
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experiences which she would naturally work out through her 
father. This then is the aim of the treatment : I shall function 
for her as a father in order that she may resume the develop- 
ment broken by her father's desertion, and we are likely to 
see in her play how she deals with this problem. She will 
not have her mother with her, so that the explosive, destructive 
side is likely to come in as well as the positive, creative elements 
which live “ next door ". 

Chasing games. As soon as she had got used to the atmo- 
sphere of the clinic she began a series of chasing games. She 
would run away as fast as she could and I would have to 
chase her ; she would run till I was lost, and then she would 
hide, expecting me to find her. If she was caught she would 
surrender for a moment with some pleasure, but would then 
use this surrender to escape again. 

It is not difficult to guess what she runs away Кот. We 
know from her first dream that she is liable to be invaded by 
explosive emotions which she is afraid will kill her ; on the other 
hand she longs for the erotic pleasures which she feels to be 
connected with “ my father”. She longs for these, but she 
needs to be sure that he will not let her down. Her sister’s 
remark that dreams never come true reinforces her own mis- 
givings as to the loyalty of fathers. The actual arrival of her 
father would, we may well imagine, be like a bomb in the 
backyard ! 

Behind the actual father, as we have seen, lies the archetype 
father which makes it possible for a child to transfer certain 
of her feelings to any fatherly man, and because of this I can 
be, and in fact certainly am, the father to her. On top of the 
archetype experience, as it were an outer crust, lies the personal 
experience, Therefore she assumes that I shall be like her 
own father. In her play, then, she is trying me out,’ It is 
the dark side of the father which she fears—the destructive 
bomb that brings death. At times she would give up the 
chasing game and take up others, games of cutting up paper 
and grass in order to make a “ poison pie". Неге is а refer- 
ence to a method of combating the father ; it is a poison that 
she makes, a witches’ brew. She is relating herself to the dark 
side of the unconscious from which emanate all bad things. 


Ball Games : When Joan ђе; 


; gan ball games her chasing games 
were less in evidence. 


At first she always played by herself, 
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bouncing the ball on the ground or against the wall and catch- 
ing it on the rebound. Later she included me in the game, 
not allowing me, however, to catch the ball easily but throwing 
it far away from herself, or, once, right up towards the sun, 
saying that I should not catch it unless it was in front of the 
sun. Then she would make other conditions, such as that I 
must not catch it before it bounced. Lastly she began a game 
of rounders, making four posts round which to run. During 
this part of the play there was no difficulty about who should 
have the ball. 

Her difficulty about relating herself to the father is here 
quite clearly shown, for throughout the games the ball was 
not thrown backwards and forwards between us except when 
rounders was played. There must be conditions laid down 
before the ball can be thrown between us. At first Joan 
maintains a purely self-centred form of play, excluding me 
completely. Then she makes conditions before I am allowed 
to receive the ball; except in an organised game something 
must come between her and me—the ball must, for instance, 
touch the ground, or must pass through the rays of the sun. 

The game of rounders consists in trying to make a 
“ rounder ”, that is to say you run round the four poles one 
of which is “ home". You start from home and return to 
home. There are reasons for believing that four is a number 
which expresses completeness ; the square earth is an example 
of this, so also is the idea of facing a problem square. Jung 
has defined the complete personality under the heading of the 
four function types: thinking, feeling, sensation and intuition. 
Rounders, as its name implies, also involves a circle. Thus 
we have combined in the game perfection and completeness, 
for a circle is the perfect figure. 

If therefore the child chose the four posts in order uncon- 
sciously to express the idea of completeness it is not unreason- 
able to assume that she and I personified complementary 
functions. 

The symbolism of the ball game is thus of the greatest 
significance. To Joan it meant a solution of her conflict, 
for once the game began everything worked out right, it was 
"in Тао” as the Chinese would say. In the game she 
could express her antagonism and competition in the right 
Way, and need not fear attack because the rules of the game 
are taken as sacred. This condition did not last for long ; 
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such facts are not assimilated easily by anybody, least of all 
by children. 

Water games: The next group of games centred round the 
use of water. Јоап first became attracted to the water by 
watching a boy playing with a hose-pipe. She tried to obstruct 
the flow of water by treading on it; to this the boy objected 
and when she persisted he grew annoyed. Joan then went 
and turned the water off at the tap but the boy turned it on 
again anda game ensued in which the boy tried to keep the 
water running whilst Joan tried to stop it. Later, while the 
boy was turning on the tap, she picked up the hose and 
turned the water on to the boy. At one time during these 
activities Joan wanted to go to the lavatory and in subsequent 
play the relation between the flow of water and going to the 
lavatory was particularly noticeable. 

In other interviews Joan used the water for different pur- 
poses, such as watering the garden or filling up a small con- 
crete pond. At times when she was watering the garden she 
would find cracks in the ground and would concentrate on 
these, driving the water into them. At such times her face 

. would assume an expression of extreme and brutal concen- 
tration. In one of the interviews she got very excited and 
sprayed the water on a woman who was present at the time 3 
the reason for this will be explained later. 

This theme of spraying other people extended at times to 
spraying me, calling me “ rubbish” as she did so, and also 
the boy and the woman. An excitement, not present when 
she filled the pond or sprayed the garden, was present when 
She attacked people. At these times she would get very 
imperious and autocratic. 

Joan's play with the hose and with water brought with it 
definite changes of mood—a passive vacant unconsciousness 
when she filled. the pond, a brutal concentration when she 
watered into the cracks, an autocratic excitement when she 
attacked people, a more or less neutral state when she watered 
the garden. 

The question which we have to ask ourselves is : what nature 
is this change in mood, and how are we to interpret it? The 
impulse to play with water is certainly no idiosyncrasy of this 
particular child ; indeed there are few children who would 
not use water to play with in a similar way at one time or 
another, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find that there are 
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many myths which centre in the significance of water. These 
myths attribute life to water, together with healing and puri- 
fying properties ; nature myths show this, and everybody is 
familiar with tales of magic wells, wishing-pools and so on. 
One Nature myth relates how ~... the maidens of the 
Boyne, Tay and Ness, and other rivers flee before the outraged 
well-demon, who may be a giant or kelpie, because they had 
neglected, when drawing water, a ceremonial observance or 
had committed a theft." 1 In this myth there is a link which 
makes it possible to relate the previous play to the water play, 
for the child, like the rivers, is driven by a demon from the 
unconscious. The water with which she is playing is not 
merely water coming from a familiar hose-pipe but a living 
stream which reflects the unconscious process in the child. 
This living stream makes Joan want to go to the lavatory, 
that is to say it upsets the sympathetic nervous system which 
controls the functioning of her bladder. 

Why is it that Joan has a brutal look when she drives the 

water into cracks and holes? She feels it as a brutal. act. 
Yet when the water flows into a pond she is simply vacant 
in her look. In the one case she is having a definite experi- 
ence, in the other her experience is indefinite. Taking into 
account her general attitude to boys as antagonistic and com- 
pounded of fear mixed with erotic feeling, it is reasonable to 
suppose that she is expressing the male brutality which forces 
itself into the passive mother earth. We have here a prototype 
of the sexual process and realisation of it as a brutal power 
in man which forces itself on woman. The * intercourse ” 
which occurs through the water flowing into the pond 
leads to a dreamy meditative look and to unconscious- 
ness. : 
The direction of the flow of water and the purpose to which 
it is put is of vital significance and mirrors the life processes. 
It can either flow in a regressive way into the pond, or it can 
be used to make the plants grow and to fertilise the earth, 
or it can be used to hurt and attack. When I explained this 
to her from her play and showed her how she was acting the 
man's role, she at once turned the water on to a woman, who 
filled for her the mother's role. 

School games: The next series of games which we have to 
Consider are school games. In these she invariably played 


* Mackenzie, Teutonic Myth and Legend, p. 419. Gresham Publishing Co. 
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the part of teacher. She was always at the blackboard, teach- 
ingspelling and sums. Various problems which arose at school 
came up and she was evidently imitating the real teacher in 
her game: I as the pupil tried out various reactions of the 
pupil performing some of the things which it was reasonable 
to expect she felt in school. Day-dreaming was one of them, 
boredom another, pleasure at getting sums right, and also 
complaints about the teacher. To any form of * naughtiness ” 
she invariably reacted with the utmost violence, at first with 
verbal and later with physical punishment. 

In this play we see exactly the same reaction as we have 
observed in the play of Joyce; there is an assumption that 
pupils should behave in a certain way, and if they do not 
they get severely punished. We find the same insistence on 
particular standards, and this, as we have seen, is the activity 
of those conscious standards which spring from the collective 
father. 

This fact plainly shows the real need of children for rules 
and regulations that are insisted upon. To criticise school 
teachers because they adhere to formule is certainly unjusti- 
fiable from the point of view of children, because children 
cannot take individual responsibility for what they do. The 
problem arises not from the rules in themselves, but from the 
way in which they are administered. To administer them in 
a negative way, or too early, results in failure to grow out of 
infantile forms of adaptation, but the positive use of them 
helps the child to develop those collective forms of adaptation 
which are socially necessary. 

Why, however, does Joan take up this problem? There 
were no chasing games during these school games, nor any 

. play with water. The reason is that in them she herself is 
the servant of the father ; she is playing at being the father. 
Previously we had reason to suppose that there was some fear 
of the father, and she runs away, but now she is the father, 
just as in some of her water play she also fills that role. She 
is evidently working out in a conscious way what she had 
previously worked out unconsciously with the water. In her 
water play she was dealing with a purely unconscious medium, 
but now it is a question not of the flow of libido in the class- 
room but of definite rules and regulations which are always 
fighting against and repressing the free movement of the 
waters of the unconscious. The expression which the uncon- 
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scious finds during school hours is seen in wandering attention, 
day-dreaming, writing notes, “ doodling ", etc. 


The Shadow Personality: On one occasion when Joan came 
into my room she began to play with a puzzle. She set out on 
a definite task, but after a time she tired of this and referred 
to “ Me and the person that can do this puzzle”. There is 
another person apparently, besides herself, a more competent 
one. "Thus she supplements herself and separates herself from 
her conscious intention. The puzzle was really not too hard 
and she certainly could do it if she wished. 

She then went to a blackboard and drew a picture, see 
page 130. Firstshe made a dotted outline and asked me what 
Ithoughtit was. My suggestion was that it was a shadow of a 
person, a ghost. At once she filled itin. I asked her abgut it. 
Why the big ears? They felt like that, she said, when her 
mother shouted at her, a thing she hates. What about the two 
faces? “ Oh that is because І talk to myself. Soon after this 
she wrote on the board, “ Dr. Fordham's Ghost". I had 
given her a hook to hang this image on to me, and soon it 
seemed that J was the ghost. Then a riotous game ensued— 
sometimes fleeing from the ghost, sometimes violent attacks 
with threatenings, beatings, tyrannical behaviour and inhibited 
attempts at biting. 

The ghost was clearly bad and frightening in these games, 
until she ordered me, as the ghost, to “ stand on the lawn 
and not move". In this way she detached herself from it 
and grew quiet. Later when I asked her about ghosts she 
said there were good ones and bad ones. The good ones 
were kind to her. 

The game is clearly a critical one and tells us much of what 
she is afraid of. The clue to this game lies, however, in the 
fact that she has got an image of what she fears. The drawing 
relates to this. It is at first shadowy and ghostlike. More- 
over, it has two faces; one looking to the front, the other 
to the left, with the biggest ear on the left and the arms point- 
ing to the left. The left side is the inferior side. When 
children first draw profiles they nearly always face the left. 
This is the natural way, the easier way which requires less 
effort. The left is also the side which points to the inferior 
or unconscious side. 

The events which follow the drawing fit on to it quite 
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naturally if we grasp the meaning of the arms as pointing and 
the faces as looking in the direction of the unconscious where 
lie the uncontrollable emotions which are roused by the picture 
which she has made. The following events are the result of 
* following the arms," she has gone into the unconscious and 
reacted quite instinctively to a fear which she projected on 
to me. 

When children fear, they have two ways of dealing with it : 
they run away or else identify themselves with the object of 
their fear. Running away is too clear to need further com- 
ment, but what evidence is there that she identifies with it? 
In the first place she becomes cruel and brutal and uses her 
mouth with which to bite, and since it is this side of her 
which she fears to express we may safely take this as a mani- 
festation of her identification; in terms of her fantasy she 
has been devoured by the “ ghost ” and uses its form of attack. 
This identification, however, is only a transient event, for she 
again makes it objective by means of her projection on to me 
and separates from it by making a definite plot where it can 
be confined. 

Following this there was a complete change in Joan’s play. 
A long series of mother games followed—looking after babies, 
seeing a child off to school, cooking, sending errands, keeping 
the house nice and bad people out of it. There were also 
some playful chasing games. It seems certain, in view of the 
complete change in her games after the “ ghost ” time, that 
through this play she had dealt with the part of the father 
which she feared and could now get on with the process of 
developing that identification with the mother which it is so 
necessary to establish if the child is to develop normally. 


An Early Memory : On one occasion, however, we played that 
we went for a long journey in a train lasting three days. This 
three days referred to India, and when I asked Joan about 
her memories of those times, she told me that one day her 
grandfather saw a snake’s head coming under the door, and 
that her father and grandfather killed the snake. When such 
a memory is retained over a period of over six years it is always 
desirable to consider why this incident in particular has been 
remembered, and whether it may not provide some clue to 
the child’s difficulties. It may be objected that anybody would 
remember such an incident, for snakes are generally held to be 
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frightening and dangerous animals. Indeed it is this fact that 
has made snakes the subject of endless mythological themes 
centring in the killing of the snake by the hero. It is small 
wonder, then, that such a memory is indelibly fixed in the 
child's mind. From one point of view the snake is the eternal 
enemy of man. Those, however, who know the nature of 
snakes do not regard them solely in this light. The snake in 
Greek Mythology is a fertility demon, whilst the healing 
snake of /Esculapius can to-day be seen, for instance, curled 
round the handles on the entrance doors at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital The snake may be taken to represent the powers 
of nature, which become dangerous when man fights against 
them and attempts to surmount them. 

Because the snake lives close to the earth it stands for the 
earth powers, and is thus the opposite of the ghost. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Joan had an impulse to bite, because 
biting is one of the ways of attack employed by snakes, but this 
was stopped because the snake had been killed. 

Viewing this memory in the light of its mythological meaning 
it is also possible to understand Joan’s possession by uncon- 
scious powers. The snake is above all the instinctive, unpre- 
dictable element in her nature from which she has become 
divorced. Nature, however, will not allow such a violation 
of herself without repercussions, and so the nervous system 
reacts and Joan wets the bed.’ 


A COMPARISON OF THE Two СОнпркемз PLAY 


A comparison of these two children’s play reveals many 
points of similarity and many points of difference. From the 
point of view of development the differences are more signifi- 
cant. The similarities are clear.. There is in each the same 
problem of dealing with conscious rules and regulations, the 
same tendency to punish and reject what is bad, but there is 
more deliberation about Joan’s play, more capacity to under- 
stand what she does, less spontaneous direct reaction, less 


1 Here it may be noted that the Yoga system connects the snake with the lower 
nervous system, namely the spinal column, and that one of the modern theories 
of bed-wetting is that the functioning of spinal tracts connecting the lumbar 
sympathetic centres with basal ganglia in the brain is imperfect. To kill the snake 
therefore would mean destroying or interfering with the spinal system. Rules, 
regulations and conscious control are certainly related to the higher brain centres, 
the cerebral cortex, and thus in terms of physiology we might say that the cerebral 
system is overacting, inhibiting and interfering with the spinal and sympathetic 
System. 
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concern purely with home life and more with school. She 
has a more horizontal psychology, a greater width of outlook, 
and though the vertical emotional reactions are still there, 
they are masked. She is, in a word, the more conscious of the 
two children. 


Drawing II 


“The Shadow Personality.;" copy of the original (see p. 127) 
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Chapter IV 
TREATMENT 


N treating a child it is always necessary to realise that he 

has not, and should not have, a highly organised con- 
sciousness ; he is unconscious to a very large degree. It is 
true that many children are not like this; indeed, numbers 
of those who come for treatment do so just because the childish 
quality has become disturbed and they persist in a quasi-adult 
attitude which has to be removed. 

We have seen how in the vast majority of cases this pre- 
cocious consciousness comes about. It is due to failures of 
one sort or another in the actual lives of the parents, and 
therefore if any therapy of children is to be really adequate 
it is clearly necessary for the parents to put their own lives in 
order so that the child may be freed from the burden which 
his parents’ unsolved problems necessarily place upon him. 

It may be safely affirmed that most parents bring up their 
children to the best of their ability, so that it is usually wrong 
to blame them for failures with their children. Some parents 
may be aware that something is wrong with themselves, but 
others are not. This is because their projection on their child 
is so complete that they do not realise that what they see 
wrong in him has its counterpart or origin in themselves, or, 
to be more specific, in their own childish or child-like nature. 
When they are semi-aware of this the problem of blame may 
enter in, but when they are quite unaware they cannot be 
blamed, except insofar as they can be blamed for being un- 
conscious. 

1t must be envisaged therefore as a natural fact that children’s 
problems relate back to their parents, sometimes in a conscious 
but usually in an unconscious way, and, just as it is wrong if 
others blame parents, so it is wrong for them to blame them- 
selves excessively for failures with their children. 


Tue Aims or TREATMENT 


It is often asked: If children’s problems are due to their 
parents’ failures, what can be the point in treating children 2 
To remove the source of a disease, however, does not neces- 
sarily remove the disease itself. For example, a tuberculous 
child may easily have been infected by its parents, but to 
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cure the disease in the parents only removes the source of 
infection and gives the child freedom from constant reinfection ; 
it does not cure the disease in the child. To be sure, many of 
the minor disorders of childhood will cure themselves if the 
source of the disturbance is removed, but in more severe cases 
the infection has gone so far that it has to be treated in thc 
child himself as well as in the parent. 

The previous sections of this book have dealt with the various 
aspects of a child's psychology, particularly with the psychology 
of archetypes, that is to say with fundamentally unconscious 
functions which have as their aim regulation of the psychic 
organism. It is upon these functions that all treatment of 
children rests, for it depends upon their coming into action 
so as to restore the psychic equilibrium. Whatever therapeutic 
manceuvres may be used they must not be employed to obstruct 
the working of the archetypes, but rather to adapt the child 
so that these functions remain in their natural unconscious 
state, expressing themselves in the child's play and fantasy in 
such a way that the child remains naive about them. 

It will be seen that the treatment of children is in many 
ways different from that of adult persons who are supposed 
to have become conscious, but though it is usually possible 
to use the consciousness of adult persons to a greater degree 
than is the case with children, this is not always so. The 
general aim of psychotherapy can be stated by saying that its 
object is to lead the patient to live according to the require- 
ments of his age. This aim is relevant to all forms of therapy 
at all ages; in the case of a child the psychotherapist must 
realise that the child sees things in a sort of twilight, or in 
a sudden shaft of light which only lasts for a short time. It 
is important to realise this so as neither to increase the light 


of consciousness too greatly nor to fix its full power upon him 
for too long. 


INDIRECT METHODS or TREATMENT 


What does this mean in its practical application? It means 
that for much of the time it is necessary to work with children 
obliquely.! One should not give explanations for the sake of 
explanation but let play and fantasy develop and make altera- 


2 This is brought out by Dr. William Moodie in his book The Doctor and the 
Difficult Child (Oxford University Press, 1940). His method is almost completely 
indirect. Dr. Moodie deals at some length with environmental factors not 
touched on in this chapter. 
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tions through their mediumship. For instance one may dis- 
cover from the child's play and fantasies why he has gone 
astray and offer opportunities for readaptation by altering the 
attitudes of individuals in his environment. At times children 
may be led gradually to understand things through the medium 
of a fantasy person, an imaginary companion, with whom it 
is possible to have conversations, or again they can grasp 
things by conversing about another person who can be made 
to have all the child's own problems. An intelligent child will 
often see the point without any reference to himself. The fact 
is that a child's psychology—in a great part projected into 
others, into people and things, can be made use of in therapy. 
Accordingly the psychotherapist deliberately plays a role and 
expresses feelings or thoughts which he believes to be uncon- 
scious in the child. As ап instance, a girl patient of mine 
played at being a teacher. She taught arithmetic and I was 
her pupil. The teacher was very severe. I refused to pay 
attention, saying how I hated her, mumbling under my breath 
that she was a horrible, beastly woman and that I wanted to 
go out and play. The child had been unable to get on with 
her arithmetic, but had not dared to express the thoughts 
and emotions which I had expressed for her. By playing 
with her in this way it became gradually possible for her to 
bring out her dark side, completely inhibited as it had been | 
by the rigidity of the conscious standards which she had 
adopted. 

One method of treatment is termed “ Play Therapy ". 
Under this heading come many forms of treatment, but all 
depend upon the fact that if a child plays, something happens 
which is therapeutic in itself. It has been found, for instance, 
that to allow children to play, either in a group or singly, 
in the presence of a “sympathetic adult" who is prepared 
to enter into the play and act in it as the child suggests up 
to a limit which must, at times, be definitely set, is therapeutic. 
A most significant factor in this situation is the “ sympathetic 
adult", for children get into difficulties because they are 
misunderstood and their legitimate needs are not allowed for. 
When these are countenanced they will find a solution merely 
through doing and saying things which would not be permitted 
at home or school. 

Much treatment of children is therefore indefinite in the 
sense that nothing need be done of a direct character. This 
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at one time led to the idea that the therapist should be entirely 
passive. Nevertheless, to do nothing at all is no small feat, 
especially when a child is active, for inactivity may then lead 
to peculiar situations, which may even become physically as 
well as mentally dangerous. Many years ago when I was 
trying to practise in this way, I had a child patient who played 
aggressive games over and over again and showed no improve- 
ment. There occurred, in fact, a serious block in the treatment 
until I asked the child to draw a picture of me. He drew a 
tense stick of a man, completely devoid of spontaneity or 
natural expression. Children are not fools, their sudden 
intuitive shafts go home, so I gave up my false passivity and 
the treatment then went forward. 

From that moment I learnt that children are obstructed by 
a definite conscious attitude maintained at the expense of the 
unconscious. The effort to remain entirely passive is one 
impossible to maintain and is as useless to the child as to the 
therapist. As far as my experience goes this example applies 
throughout to the problem of children’s treatment, and in all 
departments of child therapy. 

Passivity may be of value at the beginning of treatment, 
but many children can only establish themselves in an inter- 
view if it is treated as a game in which the therapist participates. 
The use of a ball is a relevant example, particularly with ~ 
children who find difficulty in making relationships. Throw- 
ing a ball backwards and forwards gives them an opportunity 
of making their contribution in a symbolical way to the relation- 
ship. When the game has been in process for some time it is 
possible to introduce variations, making it more aggressive or 
leaving the child to play alone, etc. In this way the relation- 
ship loses many of the terrors which it may have had for the 
child and leads to other forms of expression. 


THE PsycHOTHERAPIST 


To return to the * sympathetic adult’. What should be 
expected of him? In the first place, he should be reasonably 
genuine. This is indeed a difficult task, for there are few 
people who dare to be so, even if they know how. Nevertheless 
he must remain reasonably aware of the motives for his 
behaviour, either in remaining passive, or in clinging to some 


theory, whether or not it be justified by the magical formula 
of “ science ". 
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In all forms of psychotherapy there is a liability on the part 
of the patient to constellate the analyst 1 at some point of his 
unconscious, when this happens what has been called a 
counter transference develops. With a child patient it is the 
child in the analyst that is constellated. If the analyst be 
unconscious of this child in himself, sometimes consisting of 
unresolved infantile components, of failures in personal develop- 
ment, or of the archetypal child, puer aeternus, then it will 
remain projected into the child that is being treated. А fixa- 
tion of the analyst at infantile levels may result in reversal of 
the therapeutic situation, that is to say the child, who may 
not be fixated where the analyst is fixated, may show the 
analyst how to solve his own problems—this in the better 
situation, but in the worse the analyst, afraid of his own 
fixation, may develop a theory and cling to it with obstinate 
tenacity because he dare not resolve his own infantile fixations. 
The puer eternus is an archetype which, like the others, is 
ubiquitous in its expression and embraces the opposites within 
its nature. It is the unconscious expressed through the image 
of a child. The Christ Child, Eros, Cupid, Puck or Robin 
Goodfellow, all show aspects of the archetype. The under- 
lying assumption is that this child has supernatural qualities, 
is either divinely good or demoniacally mischievous. 

It might be supposed that this does not matter so much. 
Indeed one of the ways of effecting an influence is by projection 
of an unconscious or a conscious theory on to children. Some, 
of course, are more resistant than others to projections whether 
expressed as emotion or disguised as theory, but the difficulty 
is that actual children under this projection take on many of 
the qualities of the unconscious and become arrested in 
development. The result is a paragon of virtue, or a “ little 
devil". The analyst who has not discovered the archetype 
in himself can naturally do nothing to help such a child, for 
the child catches the projection from the analyst, who then 
gets into an emotional state similar to that of the child. If, 
however, this emotional state is denied, the result is a theory 
dependent upon emotional premises. An example of such a 
theory is the view that the fault is always the parents’ if a 
child goes wrong, implying thereby a supernormal capacity in 
children to develop correctly. Conversely there are analysts 


1 The term “ analyst ” is used here to include all those who are treating children 
У investigating, or attempting to investigate, the unconscious process. 
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who neglect the parents’ problem and focus their whole atten- 
tion on the child, whom they regard as “ neurotic ", “ ab- 
normal", in himself: In one case the positive side of the 
archetype is projected on to the child, in the other the 
negative. 

This discussion of the role of the therapist is necessary because 
there are people who think that psychotherapy involves merely 
the learsing of a method from somebody else or from a book— 
in other words, that it is solely a question of technique. This 
is, however, not the case. The personality of the analyst is 
the central feature of the treatment, and since no analyst 
possesses the optimum all-embracing personality, he has within 
himself limitations which even with children may prove fatal 
to success in a particular case. 

The interpenetration of psychic contents which undoubtedly 
occurs in any intimate relationship, such as the analytical 
relationship, cannot be avoided but should nevertheless be 
reduced to a minimum. It is necessary for the analyst to be 
beyond the child in his own development ; if he is not beyond 
him the tables are turned, either to make the child the therapist, 
or else to cause a deadlock owing to the failure of the analyst 
to recognise his inferiority. The first of these alternatives is 
preferable, because the analyst may then develop up to and 
beyond the child through the fact that he has a stronger 
consciousness to bring to bear on the problem. Finally it is 
possible to reach a fairly stable state in which children fulfil a 
role in the analyst’s life which is valuable to him. It is then 
that the child adopts the analyst as а “ parent”. 

The reason for these difficulties of psychotherapy, indeed as 
far as we know of psychology in general, is that the unconscious 
cannot be emptied, but is present as a constant factor. The 
solution to this dilemma cannot be grasped by any purely 
intellectual description of the methods of analytical psycho- 
therapy, but depends upon the irrational solution of the con- 
flict between the conscious and unconscious functions through 
the mediation of the symbol in the way that has been described 
by Jung and others. 

This experience, or rather this way, is outside the bounds 
of the intellect because it is not a thing that can be grasped 


1 I do not wish it to be inferred that a child cannot become neurotic on his 
own, but that it is not possible to build psychopathology of childhood as if the 
child was an isolated unit. 
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in its essential nature; itisan irrational fact that the symbol 
is apparently the only way in which the otherwise constant 
conflict can find an adequate solution. 


THE ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN 


In the following discussion of the analysis of children I 
shall assume that the analyst is reasonably open in his nature, 
free from dogmatic theories about what he is and what method 
should be used, and that by reason of his superior development 
he is capable of helping a child. 

The aim of analysis at each age is different. With a small 
child it is quite different from the aim at adolescence. This 
is because a small child makes the home the basis of his life 
and the important thing for him is that the home life should 
be a satisfactory one in which to live. Without this he is 
driven either to try to make a basis within himself, or to find 
a basis elsewhere in “ substitute parents". The first is impos- 
sible, the second always unsatisfactory, a makeshift. At adoles- 
cence, on the contrary, the child is beginning to break away 
from the parents, and although there is a strong regressive 
stream there is also a progressive one, a striving on the part 
of the child for independence and an attempt to stabilise 
himself in the world. At this period analysis becomes much 
nearer in its methods to adult analysis of the first half of life, 
that is to say it unravels the identifications with the parents 
and attempts to free the individual from them so as to find 
his own level in life. 

What then can be done to. help small children? The dis- 
orders which have arisen in the course of development can 
be corrected. These disorders generally spring from the family 
life, which usually requires to be put right if the child is to 
be given -a fair chance, for the disorders of childhood are, 
in many of their aspects, part of adaptation to the family. In 
this connection it is worth pointing out that where this adapta- 
tion is interfered with, for instance when a parent suddenly 
changes his or her attitude, even for what is supposed to be 
the better, a serious problem may arise for the child, who 
has to readapt to the new situation. 

The possibility of bringing a young child back to his nor- 
mality is therefore usually dependent upon coincident changes 
at home. If these changes occur, if the child has adequate 
Outlet, and if the neurosis is not of too long standing, then 
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readaptation may be easy. Extra help can be given by simple 
play, without employment of analytical methods. It is where 
the neurosis is of long standing and does not solve itself that 
more active methods must be used. 

In adult analysis we are concerned in the first place with 
using consciousness to solve such problems as the individual 
is himself aware of, and when we have travelled as far as 
possible along this road, we may inquire where dreams, fan- 
tasies and associations will lead us. With a small child the 
first step is omitted. We begin straight away with play, dreams 
and fantasies and use them almost all the time. Occasional 
definitely conscious actions and statements will come in, but 
these will be few and far between. 

The relationship between analyst and child is vital in the 
treatment of children, and should for this reason have a secure 
basis. The most important single factor in this relationship 
is, I believe, not to force the child to reveal what he does not 
show in a spontaneous way. Once a child has found out 
that you do not mind whether he tells you things or no, that 
he can come merely to play and talk, and that the analyst 
will try to understand what he is about, the situation is clear 


for а relationship to develop. Information supplied by parents, . 


teachers and other interested people must be carefully handled 
in the interview, for the relationship may be seriously inter- 
rupted if the analyst gives real grounds to the child to suppose 
that he knows all about him. In reality he only knows what 
the parents have told him, and if this gives rise to presupposi- 
tions on the part of the analyst about what the child is like, 
the relationship will be seriously endangered. This is so 
because the information is liable to contain not only facts 
about the child of which he is totally unaware, but also often 
a large quantity of projected material. Even when, however, 
the information is ‘correct, it often conveys observations of 
events which do not interest the child at all, or which interest 
him in situations totally different from those of the therapeutic 
interview. It should also be remembered that most children 
have to establish their relationship not only to the doctor 
but also to the room or house in which he lives. This is 
because so much of a child’s psychology is in participation 
mystique with his surroundings, and this participation needs to 
be established before he can turn to his own interests. 


It is therefore my policy to begin with a child as though 
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nothing whatever were known about him, and to see what 
develops, understanding only so far as he himself shows me 
his nature. The whole situation is generally less formal than 
in adult analysis ; indeed it is questionable whether a small 
child ought to feel himself to be a patient at all, but should 
rather regard the treatment as “coming to play" or in a 
similar light. The children themselves often do not connect 
the analyst's room with their difficulties, but regard it rather 
as somewhere where they are allowed extra freedom and feel 
appreciated, and soon forget, even if they ever knew, that 
they have come because of fears, bed-wetting, etc. This refers 
to children before adolescence ; at adolescence the situation 
changes, and the treatment becomes more like adult analysis. 

The aim in play is to observe harmonious or inharmonious 
development of the play, to see what processes go forward in 
a natural way, and what are obstructed and distorted. There 
is not, I think, much advantage to be gained by presenting 
a child with a large number of toys, because toys are made 
by outside agencies and usually contain a large quantity of 
adult psychology, since they are chosen or given by adults. 
This can be seen in ordinary life, when parents will often spend 
more time playing with the toys they have given as presents 
than will the children themselves. In therapeutic work one 
is always concerned with the process going on, and although 
a child can sometimes express himself better through particular 
toys, often just the reverse occurs, that is to say he conditions 
himself to the toys, using the possibilities contained in them, 
and so hides his own imaginative capacity. А really urgent 
fantasy will always find its expression provided it is under- 
stood by the analyst, and this is far the most important factor. 
A large number of toys are therefore not really necessary or 
desirable, but material for expressing fantasy is important. 
For this purpose ready-made toys, though not to be excluded, 
are less valuable than paper, paints, chalks, plasticine, water 
and sand. In addition toys such as dolls, a baby's bottle, 
pieces of cloth and scissors, guns, balls, are generally useful. 
То these other toys may be added as occasion arises. 

Any discussion of the analytical relationship leads to the 
question of the transference. This is a situation in which the 
patient projects on to the analyst contents of his own psyche. 
It will be clear from the foregoing discussion that the content 
of these projections will depend, to a considerable extent, 
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upon the attitude of the analyst to the patient and upon the 
method which he uses. 

I can see no advantage in deliberately provoking a trans- 
ference nor in deliberately avoiding it. It will have been 
made evident from the previous chapters that a child naturally 
projects on to his parents, teachers and others a considerable 
body of his own psyche, so that this inevitably happens with 
the psychotherapist. Where active measures are taken to 
bring out the unconscious contents of mind, the analyst gets 
projected on to himself, his room, his toys, the energy which 
is liberated by his attitude ; this makes it possible to contain 
the neurotic part of the patient in the analytical situation and 
so avoid serious disturbances in the environment which would 
otherwise occur. In this respect the transference is indis- 
pensable to any form of analytical treatment. 

According to my observation the transference is established 
immediately a child comes into the room, and its contents 
are essentially the same whether we are dealing with an adult 
or a child: there are both personal and collective elements 
in it.t 

In the analysis of adults we recognise a phenomenon called 
leakage. This means that the patient develops an attach- 
ment to an individual in his environment and this attachment 
is used as a counterpole to the analytical transference ; for 
instance a love-affair may develop and a large part of the 
problem which would be better in the analysis becomes held 
there. 

In the case of children there is; except in very exceptional 
circumstances, always a leakage which occurs through the 
relationship between parent and child. . This is one of the 
reasons why it is so important to pay attention to the parents, 
who can otherwise do much to undermine the whole value 
of the treatment. 


THE VALUE OF INTERPRETATION 


One of the principles generally observed in medicine is to 
stimulate those natural processes which work for a cure and 
to combat those that are pathological. This principle can 
be applied to the treatment of mental disorders by encouraging 

1 Further references to this subject will be found in: Jung, Two Essays on 


Analytical Psychology (Balliére, Tindall & Cox, 1928), and Klein, Psychoanalysis of 
Children (Hogarth Press, 1937). 
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such processes as are used by children in everyday life to solve 
their problems, and increasing such help as they may get from 
persons within the natural unit of the family. If we do this 
we shall notice that a great many of the methods of analysing 
children are a development of methods commonly used in 
dealing with them. For instance, the interpretation to children 
of what their own behaviour means is frequently done by 
nurses and mothers, not, to be sure, in quite the same way 
as by analysts, but still the germ of the process is there. Nurses 
and mothers are constantly aware of what children are doing 
and make the appropriate response to the imagined need 
on the part of the child. This corresponds with the need of 
children for intuitive understanding by others of what they 
do not understand in themselves. 

Children habitually interpret their own play. They will 
explain to others what a brick here stands for, or what a 
lump of earth there is meant to be; perhaps the brick is 
a house and the earth is a hill. It is therefore in tune with 
the child's nature to interpret to him what his activity means, 
and it makes for much greater security if the child realises 
that the adult knows and appreciates what he is about. It is 
wrong, however, for the adult to let the child know too much, 
that is to say, more than is relevant to his age. There is no 
natural basis for making a child conscious as we would an 
adult in the process of therapy ; this would mean forcing the 
child, like a hot-house plant, to become mature before his due 
time. It is always absolutely necessary to interpret according 
to the level of consciousness which the child has reached. 

In an interpretation is contdined the point of view of the 
analyst about the child's play, dream or fantasy : inasmuch 
as it corresponds with something in the child which he can 
actually experience it is of value; inasmuch as it does not, 
however theoretically accurate in itself, it is valueless to him. 
In many parts of this book there will be found interpretations 
of children's play, dreams and paintings which cannot be 
given to a child. They presuppose a considerable capacity 
for understanding and a stronger consciousness than a child 
possesses. The discussions about them aim at fundamental 
understanding of the material. Much of this shows that 
the child's expression contains pathological material which 
comes from the parents, and it would clearly be wrong 
to burden the child with a premature consciousness of his 
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parents’ problems. This knowledge of the psychology of the 
relations between parent and child is useful to show us what 
is going on, but the problem of the child himself is to under- 
stand at his own level, and it is clear that where the problem 
leads into the parents’ psychology this should be taken up by 
the parent. 

An interpretation must follow the direction in which the 
child's libido is flowing. For example, if it is going into the 
transference the interpretation must be made as a trans- 
ference interpretation ; if its direction is towards the home, 
school, or if it is turned back on to the child himself, the same 
principle holds good in each respective sphere. 

The question of resistance is one which needs comment 
here. ЈЕ is never desirable to force a resistance with an 
interpretation, because the content of the resistance is always 
of the first importance. It was for this reason, amongst 
others, that we laid so much importance on the theoretical 
formulations of the psychotherapist, because to force a theory 
on to a child in order to overcome a resistance is so undesirable. 

In order to illustrate what can happen as the result of an 
interpretation we will discuss a really pathological case, 
because this type of child shows in exaggerated form that 
which can be seen in all cases; the discussion of this will 
lead on to the significance of synthetic processes in the psyche 
and to the role of the archetypes in this respect. The case 
is one of a boy who suffered from epileptic fits. 

One day, after a comparatively subdued period, this boy 
threw some water on the fire, which spluttered and a cloud of 
steam arose from it. He looked at me frightened and said 
“ ShallIcopit?" Then his face began to screw up and twitch 
—he was beginning to have a fit. He retched as though to 
vomit, and phlegm came from his nose. He tried, however, to 
prevent this and thereupon I told him there was something bad 
inside him which had to come out but of which he was afraid. 
He then spat, went to the window, and expelled a large 
quantity of phlegm from his nose and mouth. At the same 
time he told me he felt a queer feeling inside that rose up 
through his chest and up the back of his nose, but he dared 
not let this out because he thought he would die if he did 
so. There followed a violent outburst of aggressiveness. Later 
he again threw water on the fire, and this time it was more 
clear what he was doing. He was an engine-driver “ getting 
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up steam” or “letting off steam”. It was now possible to 
relate all this to his behaviour. I was able to point out to 
him that he was blowing off steam in his play and that his 
fits were a way of blowing off steam, and that when he vomited 
phlegm and spit like the steam he was the engine. I explained 
that it was a question of keeping the water and the fire separ- 
ated, as in an engine, and that he as the engine-driver could 
control the working of the engine. Following this he became 
much more controlled in his activities. 

In the above process the interpretation used was one appro- 
priate to the level at which the child was living and couched 
in his own language. Moreover the later part of the method 
emphasised a symbolical solution which brought the boy out 
of the unconscious into consciousness. The first part of the 
treatment was directed towards liberating the unconscious 
destructiveness, the second part towards making the boy under- 
stand what he was about and emphasising a way of dealing 
with it: one was a dissecting process, the other a synthetic 
one. 

"These two processes occur in the course of treatment of all 
cases, particularly in those of children whose psychology is 
liable to dissociation, for with such children it is not possible 
to dissect out their feelings and thoughts without laying special 
emphasis on the constructive processes. In the case of reason- 
ably coherent children, to bring their feelings to light is 
adequate and they will readjust, but with the others a synthetic 
approach is needed. 


Tue SYNTHETIC PROCESSES IN THE UNCONSCIOUS 

The synthetic way takes symbols as they are and sees them 
as realities ; the analytical way is to release and overcome 
fears and inner obstacles. If, therefore, you tell the child as 
I did this boy, that there is something bad inside which has 
to come out but of which he is afraid, the badness, which 
we may note was associated with a paroxysm of the sympa- 
thetic and glandular systems, becomes freed and is converted 
into aggressive and destructive play ; the fear is overcome 
and the activity liberated. Later I emphasised the symbol of 
the engine-driver so that the boy could realise that there was 
also in him a co-ordinating factor. 

The engine, as a symbol, contained a large conscious com- 
ponent and so brought the child to а more conscious state : 
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the archetype has a synthetic function in relation to the uncon- 
scious contents. Before discussing a case in which this can 
be demonstrated it will be worth while to distinguish the 
symbol from the sign because this subject is one about which 
there is much confusion. 

6, .. the symbol always presupposes that the chosen 
expression is the best possible description or formula for a 
relatively unknown fact ; a fact, however, which is none the 
less recognised or postulated as existing." ! On the contrary 
a sign is the indication of a state of mind ; the content of that 
state is only referred to but is not contained in the sign. A 
boy told me that his father had “ nerves”? and had been in 
a hospital for five years. In reply to my question he told me 
that he remembered his father, who was said to be just the 
height of the boy and to have the same curly hair as my patient. 
This child was giving me a sign that he felt “ nervous ”, just 
as his father had felt. 

In considering the function of the archetype as symbol we 
will take the example of the witch because we have already 
gone into some of its meaning in a previous chapter : 

A. girl aged 8 years was coming to see me regularly. Just 
after the birth of a baby she told me of a game which she 
and her sister were playing together. There was a witch 
who liked children to eat ; she had changed one into a tiger 
so that he could spy on the children ; through knowledge 
of their ways he could capture them and bring them to the 
witch, who would cook and eat them. 

Later on she talked about her mother's mysterious way of 
finding out what she and her sister were doing, suggesting 
thereby a magical power to do so. Thus it was possible to 
see how, in the unconscious, she felt her mother to be a witch. 
Now her mother had symbolically “ eaten her up ” till quite 
recently, on account of the fact that the child was delicate. 
She had surrounded her daughter with doctors, medicines, 
special clothes and “love”. In the fantasy the witch eats 
the children, thus confirming our supposition that the witch 
expresses how she felt about her mother. This game might 
have happened any time in the last few years so far as we 
have got in our understanding, and we still have to ask: 
what is the special meaning of the fantasy for the child now ? 
We may consider that the witch expressed her own fury with 


1 Jung, Psychological Types, p. Gor. 
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the baby, a fury which was quite hidden, but there is another 
point, not mentioned by the child but to which she made 
references. 

Her mother had explained to her about the baby growing 
inside her, and the child had been allowed to feel the baby 
kicking. This had provoked many fantasies which we need 
not go into here, but we must note that the mother had not 
explained how the baby was born and the child had not asked. 
All that she knew was that one night she had gone to bed 
and the next morning a baby had arrived. If we bring 
this together with the feeling of her mother as a witch, we 
have no difficulty in finding an answer to the astonishing event : 
it was magic! Mother had the baby in her stomach (the 
cauldron) and it could only have come out by means of 
magic, anything else was inconceivable. 

The problem from the psychotherapeutic angle is: ought 
the “ error”? to be corrected and the symbolical value of the 
witch destroyed for the child, or ought the symbolical formula 
to be retained? I have the greatest doubt whether the real 
fact would have any influence at all at this juncture, but 
if it had, I do not hesitate to say that its effect would be 
destructive to the mental economy of the child. This is 
because the symbolical formula expresses the emotional situa- 
tion in the best possible way ; in this respect it is correct, 
it is no error; the real fact of birth is the error. 

The symbolical expression has synthetic value just because 
it contains so much, binding together, as it does, the present 
with the past experiences which the child has incorporated 
into herself as the result of her long relationship with her 
mother. It is tlie problems these experiences present which 
have to be solved before the real facts of how the new baby 
came out of her mother have any “ real " meaning. At present 
the adult truth would be just a fairy tale ! 


THERAPY IN THE CASE or UNCOOPERATIVE PARENTS 


The main problem which confronts any analyst in dealing 
with children is how much can be done for those whose 
parents will not or cannot solve their own problem. This is 
controversial, but it is clear that, in their relation to the 
archetypes, children have the means to solve the difficulty, 
that is to say the archetypes provide the therapeutic material 
if we can find out how to use it. There are actually two 
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possibilities : one is to shelve the problem and say that when 
they are older, say adolescent, it will be possible to free them 
from the parents and analyse the problem as we do with adults ; 
the other is to make a basis for them away from home where 
they can work out a satisfactory relation to the archetypes 
and strengthen the ego to resist their impact. This latter 
way means prolonged treatment for them even over a period 
of years, and it means loosening the natural ties between 
parent and child. The extent to which this loosening must 
occur varies considerably ; the greater the loosening the more 
will they become dependent upon the analyst as a “ parent ” 

This leads on to the question of removing a child temporarily 
or altogether from his home. Such a solution is unsatisfactory, 
for the natural tie between a child and his parents is in the long 
run so strong that its break involves serious damage to the child. 
Therefore it is best, if we are to take a long term view, to keep 
the child at home except in cases so serious that there is complete 
deadlock between parent and child. When each expresses in 
a large degree the unconscious of the other, separation is of 
short term value, but this is not a permanent solution because 
no real change has occurred in either. The difficulties may 
soon disappear in a new environment, owing to the fact that 
the problem is only revealed in the home, for to a certain 
extent a child is like а chameleon whose appearance changes 
according to the environment. Therefore he 


perfectly normal when he is removed from a 
Unfortunately, however, 


may appear 
particular place. 
a child is not just a chameleon; the 
difficulties which éxisted previously are not necessarily solved 
by such a change, they simply become recessive and come out 
again either on return to the home or many years later in 


life. There is a wide difference between normal behaviour 
and normal development, 


d not the chameleon-like changes 
apable. 

What then is the solution? It is that if a separation is made, 
the difficulty must be cleared up and resolved during it. If, 


T in parent or child during the 
desirable, if the chin il сеп worth while. It is always 


for by development is meant actual 
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objections, such as that children are often away from home 
at school with considerable benefit to themselves and that they 
do develop there. It must be remembered, however, that in 
most schools there is no attempt to solve the deeper problems 
which arise, and that improvement is usually superficial. 

If a real enduring solution is to be found, the relationship 
between parent and child must be thoroughly analysed. 


INDEX 


Adam and Eve, 27, 31 
Adler, Alfred, 54 n.; Gerhard, 
6 n. 
Admiration of father, 20 
Adolescence, 9, 19; analysis at, 
139; conflicts of, 31 Ё; initia- 
tion dreams at, 89 f. ; of introvert 
and extravert contrasted, 94; as 
period of transition, 26, 29; of 
primitives, 94; relation of sexes 
at, 33 ; sexual problems of, 107 
Aeroplane, 106 
Aggression, 22, 126; shown in 
drawings, 101, 103, 106; in 
treatment, 142 ; types of, 25 
Alchemy, 22 n. 
Amplification, method of, 3, 79 
Analysis, 113; aim of, 137; of 
children, 4, 137 f. 3 of parents, 5 ; 
play in, 138, 139 
Analyst, personality of, 136; rela- 
tion to children, 138 
Analytical Psychology, 1; and 
childhood, 4f. ; a type of едиса- 
tion, 75 
Analytical schools, 78 
Anima, 44 n., 51 
Animals, symbols of instinct, 89 
Animus, 42 f., 44 n., 51, 72, 114 
Anubis, 32 
Anus, 30 
Anxiety, effect on children, 14, 20 
Aphrodite, the bear, 38 
Apollo, 85 
Apple, the poisoned, 82, 86 
Archetypes, as fundamental func- 
tions of the unconscious, 2 n, за 
adolescence, 26 ; and childhood, 
5, 7 ; and constitution, 19; and 
development, 265; originally 
divinities, 3, 39 ; in dreams, 78; 
identification with, 22 ; in latency 
period, 29; as “parents”, 6; 
and role of parents, 39 f., 48, 49 ; 
synthetic function of, 144; and 


treatment, 132; see also various 
headings such as: Bull, God, 
Witch, etc. 

Arms, symbolical meaning of, 98, 
12 

пива, psychology of, 721. ; at 
adolescence, 107 


Baby, 145; the bad, 21 

Ball, use of in treatment, 134; see 
also Games 

Baynes, H. G., 3n., 39n, 65n., 
79 n., 80 n. 

Bed-wetting, 79, 121 

Behaviour disorders, and the arche- 
types, 40 

Biological needs of the child, 36, 37 

Birth of baby, 144 

Body, mother's relation to, 43 

Bomb, 121: 

Bottle, as body and breast, 120 

Breast, equated with penis, 120 

Bruhl, Levi, 15, 23 n., 77 

Brutality, see Aggression 

Bull, -roarers, 94 ; symbolism of, 
90 Ё ; transformations of, 105 f. 

Burglar, as invader, 31 


Castration threats, 87 

Cerberus, 32 

Chalks and guns, etc., as phallic 
symbols, 120 

Character abnormalities, 46 

Cherries as signs of sexuality, 93 

Child Guidance, 58 

Chinaman, 106 ; 
introversion, 108 

Christ, the second coming of: a 
ghost, 49 

Christians, the early, 49 

Circle, 85, 104, 123; the magic, 84 

Circular movements, 102 

Colour, meaning of black, 102; 
meaning of red, 82 

Companion, imaginary, 127, 133 
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Complexes, 15; essential unity of, 
106; and development, 112; 
the mother, 92 

Conscious, opinion, 114 ; standards, 
113 

Consciousness, of child, 11, 13, 114 ; 
and development, 27 Ё, 29, 89, 
190; and the ego, 12; in pic- 
tures, 106 ; precocious, in child- 
hood, 131; rational, and the 
witch, 83 ; and relationship, 51 f., 
restriction of, 85 ; and school, 73, 
126; and “ secondary system”, 
19; and society, 74; and un- 
conscious, 1, 2, 11 

Conventions, 80, 82 

Convicts, 12 

Counter transference, 135 

Cross, 98 

Crying of child, 42 


Day-dreaming, 126 

Deafness, psychogenic, 97 

Deprivation, 36 

Development, 112; aim of, in 
childhood, 7 Ё ; as sin, 27 

Devil, 106 ; blaming the, 114; see 
also God 

Devouring, theme of, 22 n., 108 f. ; 
father, 22 n. ; mother, 23, 40 

Diagnostic picture, 97 

Discipline, 56 ; child's need of, 62 

Dog as initiator, 32 

Dolls, good and bad, 113 

Doodling, 127 

Dragon, as mother, 7 

Dual nature, of puer zternus, 135 ; 
of father, 44, 60 ; of mother, 38 

Dhuramoolan, 94 

Dwarf, 81 

Dyonysos, as father, 44, 90, 107 


Earth, 85 ; as mother, 37, 88; as 
region of fact, 89 

Eden, the Garden of, 86, 92 

Education, and art, 63; classical, 
63; competitive system in, 65; 
as initiation, 57; and latency 
period, 29; object of, 64; 
and play, 67 ; scientific, 63 
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Educational failure, 66 f. 

Educational psychologist, 66 

Educational psychology, 64 

Eggs, symbols of potentiality, 91 

Ego, in childhood, 7, 11, 12; ex- 
tension of, 91; and individua- 
tion, 9 ; lack of, 21 

Elements, the four, 85 

Emotion, 13, 23, 29, 64, 80, 121; 
and the archetypes, 39; ex- 
plosive, 122; fiery, 42; and 
body, 43; and salivation, 83 ; 
and sexuality, 31; in therapy, 
135 ; uncontrollable, 128 ; waves 
of, 41 

Enantiodromia, 115, 118 n. 

Engine and engine driver as sym- 
bols, 142, 143 

Eros and Logos, 33 

Escape from the unconscious, 84 

Evacuation from home, 120 

Eve, see Adam 

Evil, primitive view of, 109 

Examinations, as ordeals, 65 

Excreta of child, 43 

Explanations in treatment, 132 

Extraversion, 9, 63, 89, 94; com- 

pulsive, 93 


Feces, 117 f. 

Fairies, 77, 80; etiological myth 
about, 81; and fairy world, 
8o f. 

Fair play, 73 

Fantasy, 104; hereditary, 6; as 
infantile phenomena, 6; and 
masturbation, 101 ; necessary to 
development, 52; reduction of, 
6; see also Archetype ` 

Father, as adversary, 70; arche- 
type of, 28, 44 f., 62 ; and child, 
74, 75 ; and daughter, 35, 121 f. ; 
desertion by, 121 f. ; fixation to, 
120f.; the inner, see Animus ; 
the ** Victorian ", 45 

Fear, 84, 105; of dark, 114; in 

- education, 65 ; of father, 20; of 
ghosts, 23f. ; of school, 55; of 
unconscious, 10, 64, 84 
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Feeling, 9,63 ; bad feelings, 21, 27; 
of inferiority, 17, 53 ; of superi- 
ority, 53,55 Е 

Femininity, 87 

Fire as symbol of passion, 80 

Fits, 142 

Flugel, C. Ј., 65 n. 

Four, 85, 123 
Frazer, J. G., 80 n., 95 n. 
Free association, 2; in childhood, 


9 
лыы, 56, 57 ; of expression, 66 
Freud, S., 4, 5, 30, 120 
Frobenius, 38 п., 40 
Frocbel, 59 n. 


Games, aggressive, 134 ; ball, 122 f. ; 
of chasing, 122 ; “ father", 126; 
“mother”, 21, 128 ; organised, 
73; rounders, 123; school, 
125f.; with sand, 116, 117; 
with water, 116, 124 f. 

Gardner, O. E. M., 67 n. 

Generations, the problems of, 45 

Ghost, 127; as ancestor, 48 ; as 
grandfather, 24; the Holy, 99 ; 
identification with, 22 f. ; object 
of fear, 23; as outworn belief, 
49; possessor of wisdom, 24; 
primitive view of, 25 

Giant, 85, 125 

Gnomes, 88 

God, archetype of, 3, 19, 93; the 
creative (generative), 44, 85, 88 ; 
and the Devil, 109, 115; and 
dreams, 77; as Father, 44m. ; 
as “ millman ", 85 ; threatening, 
86 

Good intentions, 28 

Grandfather, 82, 128 

Guilt, 27; conscious, 41, 42; of 

generations, 48 ; unconscious, 12 


Habit training, 43 

Harding, Esther, 37 n., 84 n. 

Harrison, Ј. E., 37 n., поп. 

Hathor, as cow, 38 

Hero, and adversary, 7, 38, 70, 115 ; 
and culture, 70 ; and mother, 38, 
91 ; and research worker, 7 


Heroic impulse, 71, 91 ; origin of, 
91, 93 

Heyer, G. R., 6 n. 

Hoaxes, 23 

Home, placement away from, 146 ; 
and school, 74 

Homosexuality, 22, 23, 107 

Hose-pipe, used in play, 124 

House, meaning of, 112 


Ideals and the shadow, 75 

Identification, 20f.; at adoles- 
cence, 26 ; in athletics, 73 ; of 
boy with mother, 47 ; with the 
collective, 8 ; with father, 20, 88, 
100; with ghost, 22f.; of girl 
with father, 47; limitation of, 
21; with mother, 21, 88, 116; 
motives for, 20 ; between parents 
and children, 4 

Imagination, active, 2 

Incest, 32, 70, 93 

Individual, 8; and the collective, 
57 

Individuation and child develop- 
ment, 8 f. 

Infantile memories, 26, 82, 128 

Infection, 131 ; psychological, 28, 
132 

Inferiority, attitude to, 73 

Initiation, dreams of, 89 f. ; amongst 
primitives, 23 f., 65 

Irrational facts, 1 

Instincts, 38, 41; the good, 593 
maternal, 42; and psycho- 
analysis, 6 

Intellect, knife a symbol of, 70 

Interest, methods of arousing, 66, 
67 ; in work, 59 

Interpretation, 12; its nature, 78 ; 
in treatment, 140 f. 

Introjection, and invasion of 
16 f. 

Introversion, 9, 64, 89, 93, 94 

Intuition, 9, 64 


a soul, 


Jacoby, H. J., 34 n. 
Jealousy, 53, 113 ; demoniacal, 82 ; 
infantile, 113 f. 
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Jung, C. G., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 9 13, 
22 n., 38, 55 n., 63 n., 70 n., 72, 
78, Во n., 85, 99 n., 104 n., 136, 
140 n., 144 п ; and Freud, 5, 6 


Kelpie, 125 

King, and Queen, 98 

Klein, M., 6, 140 n. 

Klingsore, 70 

Kneightly, Thomas, 81 n. 

Knowledge, and animus, 42, 44 n. ; 
children's desire for, 65 ; factual, 
89 ; sexual, 31 

Kranfeldt, W. M., 6 n. 

Kundry, 70 


Lane, Homer, 59 n. 

Latency period, 29 

Law, the, 44 

Layard, J., 24 n., 115 

Leakage in transference, 140 

Learning, emotional basis of, 64 f. 

Left-hand side, indicating uncon- 
scious, 98, 127 

Libido, 32, 66, 126, 142 

Life, the breath of, 88 

Literature, 63 

Logos, see Eros 

Lover, child as substitute for, 47, 48 

Lowenfeld, Dr. M., 13 

Lust, and mother, 38 ;-and religion, 
107 

Lying, 13 


Mackenzie, 85 n., 125 n. 

Magic, 80, 82 

Malekula, 24 

Man, civilised and primitive, 15; 
and woman, 33 

Mandala, 85, 104 

Marriage, 35, 50 ; 25 relationship, 
516; and religion, 51; social 
setting of, 45 

Mary, the Virgin, 38 

Masturbation, 101, 107 

Mathematics, 63, 68 Ё, 133 ; and 
animus, 72 

Menstruation, meaning of, 33 

Mental, coherence, 16 ; health, 73 

Mill, as generative organ, 85 
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Mithra, до 

Monad, the Great, 115 

Mood, 32, 124 

Moodie, W., 66 n., 132 n. 

Moon, 38, 98, 100 ; and witch, 84 

Mother, at adolescence, 31, 32, 91 ; 
archetype of, 37f.; attitude to 
father, 28, 42 f. ; biological role 
of, 36; dark side of, 41; effect 
on babies, 14 ; instinctive nature 
of 42; the loving, 41; the 
mythological, 98, 100 ; omnipot- 
ence of, 87 ; satisfaction from, 36 

Motive of schoolmaster, 62 

Moral sense, 17 | 

Mouth, erogenous zone, 30, 108; 
symbolism of, 108 

Myth, and blame, 41; and 
personal relationships, 39; and 
research, 7 


Nature, 129 

Neill, A. S., 58 

Neptune, 44 

Nervousness, 97 

Nervous System, brain, 129; th 
sympathetic, 125, 129 

Neuroses, 46, 137; in relation to 
family, 48 

Neurotic children, 136 я 

Normality, 137, 146 ; persona of, 56 

Nursery world, 11 


(Edipus and Electra myths, 20, 47 

Old Wise Man, 2 

Opposites, 8 f., 50, 109, 1145, 116; 
and education, 57 ; in fairy-land, 
80; in games, 72f.; good and 
bad, 62, 113, 115; Jacob and 
Esau, 83; man and woman as, 
46, 50 ; in play, 113 

Over-protection and rejection, 40 


Paranoia, 100 
Parents, biological roles distorted, 


46f.; conflicts between, 21, 35 ; 
effects on children, 46£, 131; 
identified with their roles, 49 f. ; 
as mediators, 7, 26 ; prestige of, 
39; relationship between, 46 ; 
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and schoolmasters, 74 ; as screen 
for projections, 19 ; as seen by 
child, 18, 28, 46 ; seen as myth, 
28; separation of child from, 
146 ; significance of child to, 46 ; 
"substitute", 14n., 137; in 
treatment, 140, 142, 145 
Parsifal, 70 
Participation mystique, 15, 16, 52, 
82, 93, 138 
Passivity in treatment, 134 
Patriarchy, 45; and school, 74; 
and woman, 33 
Pavlov, 43 n. 
Penis, 87 
Persona, 55 f. ; constitution of, 57 ; 
and institutions, 55 n. ; of norm- 
ality, 56 ; and repression, 75 
Perversions, sexual, 75 
Phallic, mark, 102 ; projection, 109 
Phallus, as pole, до 
Piaget, 18 
Play therapy, 133 
Poison, 86, 122 
Policeman, 22, 25, 32 
Poseidon, 44 
“ Pretend ", 112 
Primary System, 13 
Primitive psychology, and child- 
hood, 15 ; and unconscious, 83 
Progression and regression, 30 
Projection, and education, 66; of 
goodness into schoolmaster, 173 
of inferior function, 9; and intro- 
jection, 16f.; and loss of soul, 
16f. ; nature of, 16 
Prometheus, 27 
Psyche, of child, 14 f. ; and dreams, 
15 ; objective, 1, 2 
Psychoanalysis, 5, 108, 11 5 ; genetic 
nature of, 5 
Psychological objectivity of child, 7 
Psychology, horizontal and vertical, 
29, 130 
Psychopathology, 48 
Psychotherapist, 134 f. ; projections 
of, 135 
Psychotherapy, nature of, 136 
Public schools, 55, 59 
Puer æternus, 2, 135 
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Punch and Judy, 21 
Punishment, 12, 27, 62, 119 


Rage of child, 40, 91 

Reality, of dreams amongst children 
and primitives, 77 ; internal, 24 ; 
lack of reality sense, 22; of 
pictures, 96 

Rebirth at adolescence, 95 

Reflexes, 19 ; conditioned, 43 n. 

Regression, 71, 84, 125 

Rejection, 40 f. 

Relationships, 40; between chil- 
dren, 52f.; and love, 51; 
parent-child, 4, 14 n., 19 34, 36, 
51, 52, 147 ; woman's need of, 37 

Religion, 39 n., 56 

Religious, experience, 10 
tices, 3, 39 n. 

Repression, at adolescence, 33 ; in 
marriage, 36 

Resistances in treatment, 142 

Rhythm, and mother’s nature, 38 ; 
in scribbling, 102 

Rigidity, of father, 45 ; of mother, 
41 

Ritual, 23 ; and the archetypes, 39 ; 
and examinations, 65 

Rivalry, with father, 20; between 
children, 54 

Routine in childhood, 43 

Rules, children's need of, 126 ; in 
play, 112 


; prac- 


Saliva, 81, 83 

Saviour, child as, 47 

Scapegoat, 114; the family, 48 ; 
and guilt, 116 

Schoolmaster, 17, 56, 60, 61 ; as 
father, 60 ; identified with pro- 
fession, 60; power fantasies of, 
61 ; as servant of child, 61 ; and 
traditions, 56 

Schoolmistress, 69 ; as dark side of 
the mother, 70, 120 

Schools, 56 ; maladaptation at, 74; 
and treatment, 147 

Science, and analytical psychology, 
3; educational value of, 63 

Scribblings, 96, 100 f. 
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Sea, 38 ; monster 58, 105 

Secondary system, 13 

Self, the, 98 

Sensation, 9, 63 

Sexuality, 56, 87, 104; at adoles- 
cence, 30, 32, 93 ; and brutality, 
linked, 125; infantile, 30 f., 48, 
120 ; symbolical meaning of, 31 

Sexual organs, 30 

Shadow, 2; at adolescence, 92 ; 
** personality ", the, 127 ; side of 
parent-child relationship, 48 

Ship, 99, 106 

Sign, see Symbol 

Silberer, 80 n., 85 n. 
Snake, 86, 128 ; and sexuality, 87 ; 
symbolical meaning of, 38, 129 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
81 f. 

Soldiers, 85 

Son's relation to old parents, 34 

Spider Woman, 39, 41 

Spirit, 38, 44 ; of flame, 81 

Square, as symbol, 108 

Standards, collective, 8, 57, 58 

Standpoint, and interpretation, 79 ; 
the psychological, 3 

Stealing, 13, 97 

Success, concealing abnormalities, 
715 

Suffering, 28 

Symbol, 8; independent activity 
of 14; meaning of, 79; and 
reality, 145; and sign, 144; 
synthetic function of, 143 ; trans- 
formations of, 105 f. 


Тао, 123 

Taurus, 44, 90 

Teacher, 126, 133; authority of, 
59; blindness of, 58 ; as father, 
60; function of, 57 f. ; methods 
of, 58; motives of, 59; person- 
ality of, 58; as servant of child, 
61 

Tears, 103 

Tests, association, 4 ; of intelligence, 
64 

Theories, used as defence by analyst, 
135 


Thinking, 9, 63 

Totem, 9o, 108 

Toys,  1i10£; as vehicles for 
imagination, 111; in therapy, 
139 

Tradition, 56, 70 ; father as symbol 
of, 44 

Transcendent function, 10 n. 

Transference, 139 

Transformation, 82 

Transitus, 79 

Tree, as mother, 93 ; as persecutor, 
105 

Types, psychological, and children’s 
development, 9 

“ Tyrant ”, the child as, 43 


Unconscious, at adolescence, 27, 29 ; 
ambiguity of the term, 13; and 
blame, 74, 75; and child, 7; 
the collective, 1, 24, 25, 46 ; con- 
tents of, 1; destructiveness of, 
32; in development, 27 ; draw- 
ings from the, 106 ; and educa- 
tional failure, 67 ; and fantasy, 
12; figures of, зе Archetype ; 
healing power of, 5; inertia of, 
65 ; inexhaustible nature of, 136 ; 
as infantile phenomena, 5; 
** person ", 13, 39 ; personal, 1; 
and “primary system", 13; 
problems of parents, 35; syn- 
thetic process in, 143f; in 
treatment, 140, 143 

Unconsciousness, and blame, 41, 74, 
131 ; ofchildren, 12 f. ; of identi- 
fication, 20; of mother, 42; 
relativity of; 11 

Upanishad, 99 n. 

Urine, 117f 


Virgin, as mother, 41, 44 n. 
Violence, see Aggression 


Water, the “ magic", 19; saliva 
as, 83; as symbol of life, 125 ; see 
also Games 

Well-demon, 125 

Wickes, Frances G., 5 
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Will, see Ego 
Wind, as spirit, 99 
Wisdom, of Earth, 88; of ghost, 


24 

Witch, 18, 81 £, 144; meaning of, 
83 

Writing, “ good " and “ bad ”, 66, 
67 


Woman, dark side of, 33; 
mother, 36 f. 
World Mill, 85 


Yang and Yin, 115 
Yoga, 129 


Zeus, 85, 121 
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